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The system devised by Germany for the adjustment of industrial 
disputes' is in general accordance with the principles adopted in recent 
years by the other industrial countries of Europe. The only important 
peculiarity of the German system is that it admits the possibility of 
compulsory enforcement of the awards made by the conciliation com- 
mittees. It might at first seem that this arrangement, introduced in 
January 1919, was wholly dependent on the special economic diffi- 
culties of the demobilisation period and the consequent period of the 
depreciation of the currency, and that it would come to an end with 
the special circumstances of that year. But as the Conciliation Order 
of 30 October 1923" maintained the system of declaring awards binding, 
and as this system continues to play an important part after the 
stabilisation of the currency, as it did before, other countries will 
probably be interested in hearing further details about the system and 
how it has been found to work. As the International Labour Office 
proposes to make a general study of systems of adjustment of industrial 
disputes, the present article will deal only with the special peculiarity 
of the German system, namely, the enforcement of awards by a 
declaration that they are binding on the parties to the dispute. 


NECESSARY CONDITIONS 


HE German method of adjusting industrial disputes does not 
follow the wages board system but is based on the principle 
of freedom of contract. The conciliation committees have to 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 51-65 : 
“* Methods of Adjustment of Industrial Disputes in Germany ”; Vol. VI, No. 4, 
Oct. 1922, pp. 511-526 : “ The Law of Collective Bargaining in Germany ”’, by 
Dr. Fritz Srrzuer. 

* Reichsgesetzblatt, 1923, I, p. 1043. English translation in INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1923, Ger. 6. 
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help the parties to disputes to conclude collective agreements. 
The awards made by them are proposals for such agreements, 
which the parties are in the first instance free to accept or reject. 
But if an award is rejected by one or both parties, it may be de- 
clared binding under certain specified conditions. An award is thus 
not necessarily binding, but becomes so only in consequence of a 
decision which the competent authority may take under specified 
conditions. These conditions, as already recognised by adminis- 
trative practice, were formulated by the Conciliation Order of 
30 October 1923, which says (I, §3) that an award may be 
declared binding “ if the settlement contained therein appears just 
and reasonable with due consideration for the interests of both 
parties, and if its application is desirable for economic and social 
reasons. ” 

The first condition to be satisfied before an award can be de- 
clared binding is thus that it shall contain a “just and reasonable ” 
settlement of the dispute. The authority charged with the decision 
must examine the award and form an opinion as to whether the 
proposed settlement represents a reasonable compromise between 
the interests of the two parties. But this examination is to be 
made solely in order to decide whether the award shall be declared 
binding ; it is in no sense a repetition of the adjustment procedure 
before a kind of higher court. Accordingly the award can only 
either be declared binding or not ; it cannot be cancelled or modified. 

But it is not sufficient for the settlement to be just and reason- 
able. A further essential condition is that the application of the 
award must be “ desirable for economic and social reasons ” 
A declaration that an award is binding is not so much intended to 
satisfy the demands of the parties to the dispute, as rather to avert 
possible injury to the community. It is in fact only this regard 
for the public interest which can justify state encroachment on the 
admitted principle of freedom of contract. The Federal Minister 
of Labour recently made this quite clear by comparing the system 
of declaring awards binding with expropriation, where paramount 
public interests also justify encroachment on the otherwise inviol- 
able right of private property. 

The reasons of public interest which seem to make the applica- 
tion of an award desirable may be either economic or social. Cases 
do in fact eecur where the violent outbreak of a dispute might have 
an unfavourable effect on the particular industry in question or 
on industry in general, or where it might lead to an intolerable 
worsening of the condition of the workers. Primarily this is so 
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when the industries or branches of industry concerned are large 
and of importance for the community. But the application of an 
award may affect public interests even in less important branches 
of industry’. 

There is a third condition which is not indeed explicitly stated 
in the Conciliation Order, but is a direct consequence of its whole 
attitude to the question of the adjustment of disputes. The declar- 
ation that an award is binding is intended to be a rare exception, 
a last resource, which may only be applied when there seems to 
be no possibility of the parties reaching a voluntary agreement 
and there is no other way of averting the economic and social 
dangers which threaten the community. It is precisely on the 
strict observance of this condition that the success of the system 
principally depends. The Federal Ministry of Labour has accord- 
ingly given repeated instructions to the conciliators to see that 
it is strictly observed*. 


COMPETENCE 


The power of deciding whether awards should be declared bind- 
ing was at first placed in the hands of the Demobilisation Commis- 
sioners and the higher demobilisation authorities. The Order of 
30 October 1923 transferred this power to a number of permanent 
conciliators (Schlichter) — a new post created by the Order — and 
to the Federal Minister of Labour. 

The conciliator is a person appointed by the Federal Minister 
of Labour for the adjustment of important industrial disputes 
in a specified economic area, usually covering the areas of several 
conciliation committees (Schlichtungsausschisse). He is also 
competent to declare binding the awards of conciliation committees 
if the area covered by the proposed agreement is within his juris- 
diction or extends only slightly beyond it. His decision as to 
whether an award shall be declared binding, which he takes alone 
and without assessors, is final. 

In all other cases the Federal Minister of Labour is competent; 
his jurisdiction thus includes awards of conciliation committees 
covering areas which extend considerably beyond the jurisdiction 
of a conciliator, and all awards made under the chairmanship of 
a conciliator. 









* Cf. Resolution of the Federal Minister of Labour dated 3 March 1924 (Reicha- 
arbeitsblatt, 1924, p. 107). 

* See e.g. the Circulars of the Federal Minister of Labour dated 30 January 
and 27 May 1924 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1924, pp. 107 and 222). 
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In the draft Conciliation Order laid before the Reichstag in 
the spring of 1922 by the Federal Government after long discussion 
in the Federal Economic Council and the Reichsrat, but not passed, 
it was proposed that the power to declare awards binding should 
be given to a special Board set up in connection with the district 
and central adjustment authorities. This Board was to consist 
of an impartial chairman, economic experts, and representatives 
of employers and workers ; its decisions were to be taken by vote 
of a specified majority. The present Order, on the contrary, 
adopts the principle of administrative decision by asingle individual ; 
in this way it not only simplifies and accelerates the procedure, 
but also takes into account the fact that the state has a valid right 
to insist on an award being declared binding in the interests of the 
community. 

Awards made not by the official adjustment authorities but 
by authorities set up by agreement between the parties may also 
be declared binding. In practice, however, little use is made of 
this provision. 


PROCEDURE 


Fuller details on the procedure to be followed in declaring awards 
binding are contained in sections 23 to 25 of the Second Adminis- 
trative Order issued under the Conciliation Order, dated 29 Decem- 
ber 1923'. The first step in the proceedings is normally an appli- 
cation from one of the parties which has accepted the award. 
Proceedings may be initiated by the authorities only if this is 
required by the public interests. Awards rejected by both sides 
are however not infrequently declared binding ; in 1924, for in- 
stance, the Federal Minister of Labour declared ten awards bind- 
ing without an application being made by either party. 

Before a decision is taken the parties are given an opportunity 
of expressing their views, normally by word of mouth, exceptionally 
also in writing. When the proceedings are oral a new attempt 
is always made to reach an agreement, and experience proves that 
this is often successful. In estimating the value of the system 
of declaring awards binding, the numerous agreements reached at 
this stage of the proceedings must certainly not be left out of 
account. 

The only decision to be made is whether or not the award shall 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1924, I, p. 9. 
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be declared binding. Under the Order of 30 October 1923, it is 
no longer possible to refer an award back to the adjustment author- 
ities for new negotiation’. An award may be modified only by 
agreement of both parties, in particular as concerns the date named 
in the award for its coming into force. Part of an award may be 
declared binding only if there is no essential connection between 
such part and the remainder of the award. 

The decision is recorded in writing, and is usually accompanied 
by a short statement of the reasons on which it is based. 


RESULTS 


The decision as to whether an award shall or shall not be de- 
clared binding is final, and can therefore not be annulled or modified 
either by the authority taking the decision or by any higher author- 
ity. As the decision is an administrative act, it is true that a 
complaint may be lodged against it with the higher authorities ; 
but the complaint can lead only to the issue of general instructions, 
not to a change in the decision taken in any particular case. The 
courts, too, are bound to uphold these decisions, and above all are 
not competent to question their expediency. The only case where 
a decision can of course not be enforced is when it is in itself null, in 
particular when an inoperative award is declared binding, or when 
there has been some essential flaw in the proceedings. 

The declaration that an award is binding replaces its acceptance 
by either or both parties. An award which has been declared 
binding is in every respect equivalent to an award which has been 
accepted by both parties. This holds not merely for that part 
of the award which concerns the conditions of labour and fixes the 
terms of the labour contracts, but equally also for the mutual 
obligations between the parties to the dispute which are imposed 
by the award. If the award is the result of negotiations between 
®mployers or employers’ associations and trade unions, then, when 
it is declared binding, a collective contract comes into existence 
which under the usual conditions fixéd by the law can be extended 
to outsiders by being declared generally binding. If the negotia- 
tions are between an employer and a body which legally represents 
his workers, then an award which is declared binding gives rise to a 
works agreement, with legal consequences similar to those of a collec- 





_ + New negotiations can of course be instituted if necessary for the public 
interests. 
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tive contract, but not as yet definitely elucidated in German law. 

These results show how a binding award can be enforced. So 
far as it regulates working conditions, e.g. by fixing wages or hours 
of work, the declaration that it is binding makes its provisions into 
legal obligations which are inserted in the labour contracts as an 
automatic and unmodifiable effect of the collective contract, so 
that individual employers and workers can have their rights under 
it upheld by the courts. So far as the award contemplates mutual 
obligations between employers or employers’ associations and trade 
unions, the persons concerned must take the same steps to see that 
these are carried out as in the case of voluntarily concluded collec- 
tive contracts. This holds in particular for the so-called Frie- 
denspflicht, i.e. the obligation to abstain from any violent action in 
connection with the questions which have been settled by the award. 

It follows that the declaration that an award is binding contains 
no clause conferring enforceability, nor are any penalties provided 
to secure its enforcement. It is the persons concerned, on the con- 
trary, who must themselves enforce their rights under the award 
by bringing the case before the courts. The question whether this 
machinery has been sufficient to secure the necessary recognition 
everywhere for these decisions backed by the power of the state can 
in general be answered in the affirmative. Cases of refusal to carry 
out the terms of a binding award have occurred on the part of both 
employers and workers ; but they have been rare in comparison with 
the number of awards declared binding, and have become still 
rarer since the Federal Court expressly recognised the legitimacy 
of such decisions (a point which originally was often questioned) 
and the Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923 placed them on an 
incontestable legal basis. When an award was rejected, the parties 
usually explained their attitude to the public by mairtaining either 
that the declaration that the award was binding was inoperative 
on account of some formal defect, or else that its application was 
impossible for economic reasons. The result was usually an action 
before the courts, but these proceedings ordinarily lasted so long 
that in practice the ultimate decision was long out of date by the 
time it was reached. Improvements in this respect may certainly 
be expected in the near future, both through the impending Labour 
Courts Act, which will provide a simple and rapid procedure for 
dealing with complaints arising out of collective contracts, and also 
through the new Act on collective contracts, which is intended to 
lessen the practical difficulties of enforcing claims for satisfaction 
for the non-fulfilment of obligations. 
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APPLICATION OF THE SYSTEM 


There have been wide variations in the use made of the system 
of declaring awards binding. When the value of the mark was at 
a very low point, these declarations were one of the most important 
factors in maintaining a level of wages which should represent 
conditions that were at least to some extent tolerable. At that time 
state compulsion could be applied with less hesitation, and weighed 
less heavily on the victims, in proportion as the rapidly increasing 
rate of depreciation of the currency continued to lower the real 
value of -wage increases. 

After the stabilisation of the currency an attempt was made 
to limit as far as possible the number of awards declared binding, 
and to reintroduce personal responsibility of employers and workers 
in place of state compulsion. The Federal Minister of Labour sub- 
mitted the applications received to the severest scrutiny, and, in 
his Circulars dated 30 January and 27 May 1924', he also 
impressed on the conciliators that awards were to be declared bind- 
ing only as an exception in cases of urgent necessity. The number 
was in fact considerably reduced. But none the less the system is 
stili of considerable importance in Germany, and every outbreak 
of unrest of any gravity in the labour and wages market is clearly 
mirrored in the increased number of awards declared binding. 

Declarations primarily apply to the most important industries 
and branches of industry, in particular essential public utility 
undertakings in which a stoppage involves the most immediate 
danger of economic injury to the community. But in addition 
there are smaller groups of workers, who are too weak to be able to 
fight successfully for the necessary standard of working conditions, 
which instead is secured to them by a decision backed by the power 
of the state. For instance, a whole series of collective contracts 
for employees, which the employers had refused to accept as they 
objected on principle to this method of fixing working conditions, 
were declared binding, and in this way came into and remained 
in force. The awards declared binding are not confined to questions 
of wages and salaries, but deal with the whole field of working 
conditions ; in particular with hours of work, since the Order of 
21 December 1923° allowed an extension of working hours under 
specified conditions. 





* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1924, pp. 107 and 222. 
* Reichsgesetzblatt, 1923, I, p. 1249. 
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Statistics of the number and nature of the awards declared 
binding are in course of preparation but have not yet been published. 
In 1924 the Federal Minister of Labour declared 153 awards bind- 
ing, 74 on the application of employers, 69 on that of workers, 
and 10 on his own initiative. In 77 cases the dispute was settled by 
agreement between the parties. The number of awards declared 
binding by the conciliators varies widely in the different districts. 
In 1924, for instance, the numbers in various districts were as fol- 
lows ; Greater Berlin, 31 (130 disputes settled by agreement) ; 
Westphalia, 57 ; Rheinland, 28 (78 by agreement); Bavaria. 49 
(81 by agreement) ; Saxony, 146 (101 by agreement) ; Wiirttemberg, 
6 ; Hesse, 30; Upper Silesia, 4 ; Pomerania, 22 ; East Prussia, 35. 
In 1925 there seems to have been a considerable decrease in the 
number of awards declared binding. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PARTIES CONCERNED 


Such a high-handed interference with the freedom of contract 
as is represented by the system of declaring awards binding natur- 
ally rouses opposition. 


The attitude of the trade unions is not uniform and varies ac- 
cording to whether the circumstances make them think the possi- 
bility of state intervention desirable or not. The free trade unions 
are undoubtedly the most opposed to it?. 

The employers’ associations have always been definitely opposed 
to the system, even though in practice they make almost as much 
use of it as the workers by lodging applications to have awards 
declared binding. After the stabilisation of the currency the 
Federation of German Employers’ Associations organised a cam- 
paign against ‘“‘ compulsory agreements ” (Zwangstarife), which for 





1 Cf. for instance the resolution of the Central Committee of the German 
General Confederation of Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschajtsbund) 
in the Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, 1924, No. 13, 29 March : 

**The Central Committee of the German General Confederation of Trade 
Unions recognises in the compulsory settlement imposed by the law of collective 
disputes between workers and employers a grave danger for the vital interests 
of the workers and the trade union movement. Without prejudice to their opinion 
that all available possibilities of adjustment must be tried before a stoppage of 
work, the trade unions cannot renounce the right to use the strike if need be as the 
last weapon in the fight for justifiable demands made by the workers. 

“* The Central Council therefore declares that the clauses in the Conciliation 
Order which impose the compulsory settlement of disputes are incompatible with 
the interests of the trade unions. It is not opposed to the legal regulation of the 
procedure for adjusting disputes, even including the possibility of declaring awards 
binding under certain circumstances .” 
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some time were a subject of hot general discussion. But owing 
to the restrictions then introduced as to the cases when awards 
might be declared binding, this question soon lost its importance. 

The arguments advanced by the employers against the system 
are mainly economic, and include everything that has ever been 
urged against state control and in favour of self-regulation for 
industry. The employers also point out that the burden of a 
binding award falls solely on them, as in practice the civil law 
procedure for enforcing such awards is nugatory as regards the 
workers. Finally, they are afraid that state intervention may 
paralyse the will of the parties to reach a settlement by agreement, 
and so injure the basic conception of the collective agreement and 
the joint industrial association. 

Various proposals have recently been put forward to make the 
official machinery for declaring awards binding superfluous by 
setting up voluntary conciliation authorities whose decisions the 
parties would normally have to accept. The Federal Minister 
of Labour has also recommended an arrangement of this kind to 
both sides. So far, however, little progress has been made in this 
direction. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The advantages of the system of declaring awards binding are 
easily seen. It is an effective means of putting a speedy end to 
labour disputes. It can prevent the violent outbreak of disputes 
with the harm they do to industry in general and the disturbances 
of public order which often accompany them. It provides a quicker 
way of adapting conditions of labour to changes in the economic 
situation, and above all secures a higher standard of these conditions 
than would be achieved by natural development. It enables the 
state to give effective help to one party in a labour dispute, so as 
to prevent its being completely worsted, and to bring about such 
a reasonable compromise between opposing views as may be in the 
interests of the community. 

Against these may be set a number of disadvantages. It is 
quite correct that over-frequent application of state compulsion 
undermines the will of employers and workers to reach a settlement 
by agreement and their readiness to accept responsibility. An 
association which is sure that an award will most probably be 
declared binding will be only too ready not to make itself respon- 
sible for imposing an unwished-for burden, but to leave this respon- 
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sibility to the state authorities. And individual employers and 
workers lose interest in their organisation when they find over and 
over again that while the system does ensure for them conditions 
of labour which the conciliation committee considers reasonable, 
it prevents them from trying to gain further improvements. 
Settlement of disputes by authority will never have the same educa- 
tional value as voluntary collaboration of the opposing organisa- 
tions. It easily leads to a misunderstanding of what iseconomically 
possible and hence to discontent, directed not so much against the 
other party to the contract as against the authorities and the 
state which is behind them. [If collective contracts depend for 
their support for any great length of time solely on the system of 
declaring awards binding, there is a danger that the conditions 
of labour so imposed may cease to correspond with the economic 
situation and the relative strength of the parties. 

The success of the system.of declaring awards binding accor- 
dingly depends primarily on whether it is applied with the neces- 
sary prudence. Its usefulness as a rare exception and last resource 
is proportional to the harm it must do if too frequently used. An 
important condition for success is therefore that the handling of 
this extraordinarily powerful tool should be entrusted only to per- 


sons of generally recognised impartiality, authority, and economic 
and social experience. And a last important consideration is the 
extent to which the employers’ associations and the trade unions 
have their members under control, and the general attitude of 
these bodies to the authority of the state. 





International Comparisons of Real Wages 
by 


. 


Dr. Felix Kiezu 


Austrian Statistical Office 


The correct methods of comparing the real levels of the wages of 
different classes of workers in different countries have been frequently 
discussed. In July 1923 the British Ministry of Labour attempted 
to compare the real wages of workers in certain occupations in London 
with those in other capital cities, and their enquiry was continued and 
extended by the International Labour Office from July 1924. As the 
methods adopted aroused considerable interest, the subject was placed 
on the agenda of the second International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticians held in Geneva in April 1925. Accounts of this Conference, 
and of the proposals made at it and the steps taken to give effect to 
them, were given in the International Labour Review for July 1925. 
In the following article Dr. Klezl, the Austrian delegate to the above 
Conference, develops at greater length the views which he expressed at 
the Conference. 


MONG the subjects considered at the Second International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, which met in Geneva from 
20 to 25 April of this year!, was that of international real wage 
comparisons, which the International Labour Office has for some 
time been investigating?. The results of the detailed discussions 
on this subject were embodied in a resolution which ran as follows : 


The Conference recognises the great theoretical and practical impor- 
tance of the international comparisons of real wages which were initiated 
by the British Ministry of Labour and the interest of the researches 





1 Cf. the report on the Conference in International Labour Review, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, July 1925, pp. 1-22. Also The Second International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8. 

* It will be taken for granted that the reader is acquainted with the course of 
these investigations, which have been fully described in this Review. Cf. especially 
Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 630-652 : «* A Comparison of the Levels of Real Wages 
in Certain Capital Cities ” ; and Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1925, pp. 96-103, where an 
account is given of the steps taken to give effect to proposals made at the Second 
Conference of Labour Statisticians. 
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which have been subsequently carried on by the International Labour 
Office and which have certainly led to progress in this sphere. 

The Conference, however, expresses the opinion that, since these 
figures cannot be considered as representative of the real differences 
in the workers’ standard of living which exist from country to country, 
it is desirable that a second series of index numbers should be published 
along with the first, measuring the relative standards of living of the 
working classes in the different countries. In this case it would be 
necessary to base the calculations on the actual earnings of working- 
class families and to take account of the differences in the physiological 
needs of the population due chiefly to climate and race. 

The International Labour Office, in publishing these index numbers, 
should give in the greatest detail the original figures, the methods of 
calculation adopted, and any reservations necessary. The different 
countries should send to the International Labour Office the fullest 
information, together with a detailed description as to the nature and 
value of their figures. 


For the theoretical aspect of international comparisons of real 
wages, the only paragraph of this resolution of real importance is 
obviously the second. It contains three main points : 

(1) the negative assertion that the methods hitherto employed 
by the International Labour Office are not such as to indicate the 
real differences in the workers’ standard of living ; 

(2) the recommendations that calculations for this purpose 
should be based on the actual earnings of working-class families : 

(3) the further recommendation that account should be taken 
of differences in the physiological needs of the population, which are 
mainly due to climate and race. 

This division will be adopted in the following pages, the chief 
object being to examine the resolution of the Conference with a 
view to clarifying as far as possible all aspects of the problem. 


THE MEANING OF THE TERMS “ WAGE” AND “ REAL WAGE ” 


Before considering how far the methods hitherto employed by 
the International Labour Office in comparing real wages are suited 
to the nature and purpose of such comparison, it is desirable to 
examine more closely the conceptions fundamental to the subject. 
At first glance it may appear that there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of the terms “ wage ” and “ real wage ”, 
but on closer scrutiny it becomes evident that the source of all 
misunderstandings and divergences of view is to be found in inad- 
equate definition of the terms used. If the wage is regarded solely 
as part of the cost of production, the results arrived at will naturally 
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differ from those based on an identification of the wage with the 
income of the working classes. 

What then is the wage ? In my opinion it is simply the price 
of a certain commodity, labour. The price of other commodities 
is not quoted absolutely but is related to a given unit of volume or 
weight. Similarly, the price of labour must be referred to a given 
unit of labour. This may be a unit of time (time wage for an hour, 
day, week, or month) or a unit of quantity of the commodity pro- 
duced by labour (piece wage). In both cases the wage simply 
indicates that labour measured by a unit of time or output costs 
a certain amount. 

International wage statistics are therefore international price 
statistics, the prices paid in different countries for the same kinds 
of work being compared. For purposes cf the problem now under 
consideration, the international comparison of real wages, this leads 
to a number of conclusions which will be more fully dealt with in 
the course of this article. 

It is quite correct to describe the wage as a peculiar kind of 
price, since in many cases it coincides with the income of a 
member of the community, who earns it in exchange for his sole 
source of income — i.z. his labour — over a given period, whether a 
day, a week, or a year. Labour asa commodity is also of a special! 
kind, and its sale cannot be treated in exactly the same way as the 
sale of a material article. 

The man who exchanges an ordinary commodity for money 
does not, except in very unusual circumstances, thereby earn his 
entire income for a given period'. In the case of labour, however, 
its price over a sufficiently long period of time (at least one day) 
can as a rule be taken as equivalent to the income for the same 
period. 

While price is almost exclusively an economic problem, income 
is more a social problem. Thus enquiries into the income of the 
working classes in the various countries immediately raise the 
question of standard of living. But this question again is not to 
be answered by figures of money wages or money income. In order 
to measure differences in standard of living among the workers it 
is necessary to compare not money wages but real wages in the 
several countries. 

Real wages, as generally understood, mean simply money wages 





' This might occur, however; for example, when a small investor who has been 
impoverished by currency inflation sells his last securities. 
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expressed in terms of goods. The value of money in each country 
varies as the quantity of goods exchanged for money varies owing 
to differences in prices. The determining factor in the standard of 
living, again, is not the volume of money, but the volume of con- 
sumption. For these two reasons the wage is measured not in 
money but in goods. So far everything is simple ; but the almost 
insoluble problem is to decide what commodities in what quantities 
are to be used to measure real wages. 

As is well known, it used to be customary to select single com- 
modities, such as cereals or meat, which a worker could buy with his 
money wage. It was realised, however, that the consumption of 
the population was not limited to any one type of commodity, and 
a list of the most important articles of consumption was therefore 
drawn up. Eventually the separate articles were weighted variously 
and a complex of commodities constructed, corresponding to the 
consumption of a working-class family. This complex might be 
constructed either from the results of investigations into working- 
class budgets or from theoretical estimates of the normal needs of 
a family. The conception of the real wage thus changed. It 
was no longer measured by selected quantities of goods, but by 
need, which varies with time and place, income, and the size of the 
family. 

Here again there is a close analogy with price statistics. At 
bottom, in fact, the problem of real wages is simply that of the pur- 
chasing power of the money paid as the price of labour. Real wages 
can only be calculated from the prices of goods, and similarly changes 
in the purchasing power of money in general can only be calculated 
from the prices of goods. First of all the value of money is expressed 
by the quantity of a given commodity which can be exchanged 
for a given sum of money. ‘Then a list of the mest important com- 
modities is drawn up, and these commodities are weighted according 
to the relative quantities in which they are consumed by the com- 
munity. When this aggregate consumption is not known, the 
consumption of single households may be used in order to secure 
some average budget, which is simply the same standard of measure- 
ment as that used in measuring real wages. Agreement has not 
yet been reached — if indeed it can be reached — on the consump- 
tion quantities which should be used as basis for the calculation 
of index numbers indicating price changes. Similarly, the problem 
of the standard budget by which real wages are to be measured is 
still unsettled. 

The various experiments and investigations carried on in differ- 
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ent countries and at different times with a view to the construction 
of a standard of measurement obviously offer innumerable possi- 
bilities, but the standard of absolute necessity, i.e. the minimum of 
subsistence, seems the best measure. The idea of necessity implies 
something absolute, something valid for all nations and all times, 
and yet the conception of the minimum of subsistence itself is 
seen on closer examination to be purely relative. Certainly Nature 
has laid down certain standards, both for the individual and the 
community, in physiological conditions and environment. These 
standards, within certain limits at any rate, may be regarded as 
unconditionally valid. For example, for the maintenance of life 
&@ man requires a certain quantity of nutriment in certain propor- 
tions. Similarly communities in a given region require a certain 
minimum of warmth, to be supplied by clothing and heating. But 
these general standards can be satisfied with many undefined varia- 
tions. The necessary nutriment can be supplied in innumerable 
different combinations, and the need of warmth can be satisfied 
by the most varied kinds of clothing and methods of heating (some- 
times coal is the only fuel, sometimes wood). What makes the 
problem of the minimum of subsistence even more hopeless is the 
fact that this conception varies from one place or time to another, 
not only according to the various normative standards of life, 
but also according to the conditions of life actually prevailing. The 
normative standard, i.e. what ought to be, is very largely if not 
exclusively determined by actual practice, i.e. what is. Similarly, 
demands for a minimum of subsistence are largely based on existing 
economic and social conditions. Where owing to the poverty of 
a country the majority of the population are satisfied with a handful 
of rice or maize for their daily fare, the minimum of subsistence is 
extremely low, while in another country, where the population is 
wealthier and the diet of the working classes is more plentiful and 
varied, the minimum of subsistence automatically rises. It is 
thus impossible to draw a distinction between the actual and the 
necessary standard of life, for experience has shown that the 
standard regarded at any time as the irreducible minimum of need 
is the actual standard at that time. 
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METHODS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


By way of introduction to its comparison of the levels of real 
wages in certain capital cities, the International Labour Office 
makes the following fundamental statement? : 


In comparing the wages of similar groups of workers in different dis- 
tricts or countries, one of two objects may be aimed at : either to deter- 
mine the relations between the costs of labour as part of the costs o/ 
production of the employers, or to find the ratios between the standards 
of living of the workers. The results obtained may differ widely accord- 
ing as the one or the other of these objects is chosen. In this article 
the second object is adopted, the attempt being made to give indications 
of the levels of real wages, i.e. the purchasing power of the money wages 
of similar groups of workers in different countries over the goods and 
services ordinarily consumed by such groups of workers. 


This quote tion from the International Labour Review suggests 
that the object of the International Labour Office was to compare 
the standards of living of certain groups of workers by calculating 
the level of their real wages, i.e. the purchasing power of their nomi- 
nal wages. In view of the definitions given in the preceding section, 
however, the standard of living can be measured by the purchasing 


power of nominal wages only on the following conditions : 

(a) if the worker’s nominal wage is synonymous with his income, 
for the standard of life depends not on the cost of labour (the wage) 
but on the total income of the worker’s family ; 

(6) if the calculations of this income accordingly include not 
only the wage of the head of the family but the earnings, if any, 
of other members of it, as well as income from any other sources, 


such as investments, land, ete. ; 
(c) if it is possible to arrive at a single standard of consumption 


for comparison between different countries, for if purchasing power 
is measured by different standards of consumption equal pur- 
chasing power does not imply equal standards of living?. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, p. 630. The British 
Ministry of Labour indicated the twofold nature of the problem in very similar 
terms (Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1923, p. 236). 

? A simple, if extreme, example will show this. Let us suppose that the work- 
ers’ standards of living in two countries A and B are to be compared. The nominal 
wage in country A is 80 per week, in B 40 (the figures for wages and expenditure 
are of course supposed to be expressed in the same currency for both countries). 
Country A is relatively wealthy and the workers have therefore a higher level of 
consumption (larger consumption of meat, larger dwellings, etc.). In A the average 
weekly expenditure of a worker is calculated as 40. In B, a relatively poor country, 
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With a view to judging how far the foregoing three conditions 
are fulfilled in the calculations of the International Labour Office, 
the method employed by the Office may be briefly recapitulated!'. 
From various countries figures are collected giving the normal 
rates of wages per hour, day, or week (of 48 hours) paid to typical 
classes of workers in the capital cities. The comparison of the 
purchasing power of nominal wages is based on earnings for a week 
of 48 hours, at ordinary time rates, either as given in the original 
data or as calculated from the hourly or daily wage rates. The 
unit for measuring the purchasing power of these nominal wages is 
obtained from given quantities of various articles of food, selected 
and combined for each of several groups of countries in accordance 
with statistics of consumption or special investigations. For 
simplicity of reference the sum total of these quantities in each 
case is termed a “ basketful of provisions ”, there being a separate 
basketful for Central Europe, Great Britain, Southern Europe, 
Scandinavia, et«. I. is then calculated how many of each of these 
basketsful could be bought with the nominal weekly wage in each 
capital city. The purchasing power of the nominal wage in one of 
them (e.g. London) is reduced to 100, and that of wages in other 
cities is then expressed as an index number on this base. Thus for 
each city several different index numbers are obtained, correspond- 
ing to the different basketsful used for comparing real wages. 
Finally, to effect an international comparison the simple arithmetic 
average of the various index numbers is calculated. 

Referring again to the three conditions set out earlier, the fol- 
lowing comments on the above method may be made : 

(a) The calculations are based exclusively on wage rates, which 
can only be identified with weekly earnings for the same group 
of workers in exceptional cases. Whenever the actual hours of 
work are more or less than 48, weekly earnings will differ from the 
nominal wages here used, as they will also where weekly earnings 
on piece work are more than weekly time rates. 

(6) The above method takes account solely of the earnings 
of a single worker in a given class, and thus ignores the possible 
earnings of other members of the family, which may have a con- 
siderable effect on this worker's standard of living. 





this expenditure is only 20. If the purchasing power of the two nominal wages were 
measured by these different standards it would appear that the workers’ standard 
of living in the two countries was the same, which is obviously incorrect in view 
of the real differences in consumption. 

1 For full details of this method cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, 
Oct. 1924, pp. 630-652, and subsequent numbers. 
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(c) The use of different consumption quantities as units of 
measurement might make it appear that, in comparing purchasing 
power internationally, account is taken, of the variations in the 
nature and volume of consumption in different countries. . On 
closer examination, however, it becomes clear that in reality a single 
standard of measurement is used. This is true both of the separate 
index numbers, where comparison is based on the consumption of 
& given group (e.g. the Central European basket of provisions), 
and of the arithmetic average of these indexes. For this average 
amounts to practically the same thing as the arithmetic average 
of the consumption quantities for the various groups, and thus 
represents an “international basket of provisions”, which is the 
single standard of measurement postulated above. 

To sum up, the calculations of the International Labour Office 
do provide a means of comparing the purchasing power of nominal 
wages in the various capital cities, as the unit of measurement is 
unchanged throughout. On the other hand, they can be used only 
within very narrow limits as an indication of differences in stan- 
dards of living, for they refer solely to the wages of a single worker 
and not to the income of a working-class family. Strictly, therefore, 
these calculations deal not with a problem of production costs 
or of income, but with a problem of prices, i.e. the real value 
of the price of certain kinds of labour. 

In comparing money wages it is essential to eliminate differences 
in external values by reducing all figures to a common money unit, 
and the same must be done with internal values, i.e. the purchasing 
power of the various wages. Here, too, a common unit of consump- 
tion is needed in order to indicate differences in the real value of 
wages. It will later be discussed whether and to what extent this 
unit of consumption can and should be sought in the actual consump- 
tion of the working classes. 

The International Labour Office is fully aware that this is 
essentially a problem of prices, as is shown by the following state- 
ment: “ The principle adopted is similar to that for calculating 
index numbers of the real wages of a given group of workers in 
one country at two different dates. ” 

International comparison of real wages, in fact, simply involves 
measuring differences in the purchasing power of money between 
different places, in contradistinction to the index numbers of the 
several countries, which are intended to measure differences in 
purchasing power between different dates. It is obviously im- 
material whether the comparison is between the real wages of 
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workers at a given time in different parts of the same country, or in 
different countries. In comparisons between two dates it is essen- 
tial that the unit of consumption should remain unchanged, and 
this applies equally to international comparison of real wages bet- 
ween different places. 


ALLOWANCE FOR ACTUAL Famity EARNINGS 


The foregoing remarks have shown that the method employed 
by the International Labour Office is not such as to indicate the 
real differences in the workers’ standard of living, and that the first 
point noted in the resolution of the Statisticians’ Conference is thus 
justified. The next step is to ascertain how far the positive pro- 
posals contained in the same resolution can withstand detailed criti- 
cism from the theoretical and practical points of view. 

The Conference considered it desirable, in order to measure the 
relative standards of living in the different countries, to base cal- 
culations on the actual earnings of working-class families. The 
question which immediately arises is whether an investigation of 
family earnings falls within the scope of real wage statistics. 

At first the recommendation of the Conference appears too 
limited, for the standard of living is determined by the income ot the 
family, which is not necessarily provided solely by the earnings of 
its employed members. Let us suppose, for example, that one 
country has a 10-hour working day and another an 8-hour day, 
and that in the first country the actual earnings of an average 
working-class family are higher than in the second, but only in 
proportion to the longer working hours. In the country with 
shorter hours the lower money earnings are compensated by the 
fact that many of the workers, thanks to their greater leisure, can 
augment their income by cultivating gardens or allotments. It 
would obviously be inaccurate to arrive at the relative standard of 
living by comparing simply the real value of actual earnings, 
leaving out of account the income in kind, which has a marked 
influence on the standard of living of the workers in one of the two 
countries. 

It therefore follows that standards of living cannot be compared 
on the basis of mere statistics of wages, even of total earnings. 
What is required is information on the total income of working- 
class families, i.e. statistics of family budgets (on the income side 
at least) or statistics of aggregate income. 

There is a further point to be considered. The fact that earnings 
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are equal but hours of work unequal is immaterial in comparing 
standards of living, but by no means immaterial in comparative 
wage statistics. The wage has been defined as the price of labour ; 
therefore to equate the earnings of a 10-hour day to those of an 
8-hour day would be as serious an error as to compare the price of 
a pound of flour in one country with that of 13 ounces in another. 
In wage statistics wages for the same unit of time only may be 
compared, while in considering the standard of life only the earnings 
and not the work done in exchange for them are of importance. 

Emphasis on family earnings would in yet another way upset 
the premises from which the International Labour Office proceeds. 
The object of the Office at present is to compare the wages of similar 
groups of workers in different countries ; but this is obviously impos- 
sible if the comparison is made between the earnings, no longer of 
given classes of workers, but of their families. If, for example, the 
earnings of locksmiths in different countries are to be compared in 
order to ascertain their relative standards of living, according to 
the recommendation of the Statisticians’ Conference the total 
earnings of the locksmith’s family must be taken into account. 
This would naturally have to include the earnings, if any, of the 
locksmith’s wife, who may be employed as washerwoman or needle- 
woman, and those of his son, who may be a joiner or: weaver. 
Thus eventually it would be not the earnings of locksmiths but those 
of most variegated groups of workers which were compared. 

The restriction of comparison to certain classes of workers 
shows that the investigations of the International Labour Office 
deal primarily with the problem of wages, and touch on the stan- 
dard of living only in so far as this can be estimated by means of 
wage statistics. 

For this reason it is, in my opinion, impossible in international 
wage comparisons to allow for the fact that the services which are 
' paid for by working-class families are not the same in all countries. 
At the Statisticians’ Conference Dr. Wagemann, president of the 
German Statistical Office, drew attention to this, pointing out that 
the lower level of real wages in some countries was counterbalanced 
by the fact that many of the necessary domestic services in working- 
class households were performed without payment by the housewife 
or other members of the family. This question seems to me similar 
to that mentioned earlier of the income in kind derived from allot- 
ments, etc. In connection with the standard of living it is of no 
little importance whether the necessary services, such as cooking, 
cleaning, mending, ete., are paid for, or whether they fall into the 
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class of household work done on a non-financial basis. Apart from 
the fact that the time spent on such services means a loss of possible 
earnings to the person who performs them, their real value can 
certainly not be treated as remuneration for theflabour of the head 
of the family and a part of his wage. It may, it is true, be argued 
that the real wage of a German worker, for example, is not so very 
much lower than that of a worker in the United States because the 
German worker, unlike the American, receives many necessary 
services free ; but it can with equal justice be urged that this ad- 
dition to his income is at least balanced by the unpaid labour of 
the persons who do the domestic work. 

From whatever side the problem is approached, therefore, the 
question of real wages is not to be confused with that of the standard 
of living. The real wage is the exchange value of a given unit of 
work, while the standard of life is consuming power which has no 
relation to the amount or nature of the work. 

To these theoretical difficulties may be added even greater 
practical obstacles. Anyone who has any acquaintance with the 
complex problems involved in statistics of household budgets or 
of consumption will appreciate my view that it is hopeless to look 
for the compilation of really comparable international statistics of 
working-class budgets in the immediate future. The International 
Labour Office has justifiably pointed out how difficult it is to 
secure uniform and comparable wage data. All these difficulties 
would be multiplied many times if an attempt were made to as- 
certain not merely the wage rates or earnings of certain groups of 
workers but the total income of working-class families. In hardly 
any other branch of statistics are there such formidable obstacles to 
the satisfaction of the first requisite of all statistics, namely, 
homogeneityof data, as there are in statistics of consumption, 
which by their very nature reflect all the complexity of human life. 


ALLOWANCE FOR NATURAL DIFFERENCES IN CONSUMPTION 


Enquiries into real wages may be stated in the form of a division 
sum, where the nominal wage is the dividend and the expenditure 
on consumption taken as unit of measurement is the divisor. 
While the first recommendation of the Statisticians’ Conference 
indicates how the dividend should be formed, its second proposal, 
that account should be taken of differences in physiological needs, 
refers to the divisor. 
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This recommendation has in effect been criticised already in 
the general remarks on the conception of the minimum subsistence 
and on the methods of the International Labour Office. At first 
glance nothing could be more natural in constructing a standard 
of measurement than to allow for the fact that the conditions and 
nature of consumption vary greatly in different councrics. It 
would be ridiculous, for example, to construct a budget allowing 
for the need of warmth as well as for the average neea of food when 
one of the countries covered has so warm a climate that no provision 
for heating is necessary. Even within the food group — as the 
International Labour Office has repeatedly and emphatically 
pointed out — there are such considerable differences that to 
eliminate them would be to distort the facts. 

But the rules of logic are even more compelling than the special 
characteristics of any country. If the object is to measure the 
purchasing power of different nominal wages, this can only be 
achieved by using an unchanging unit of consumption. In com- 
parisons between different dates within a country this has become 
a mere truism ; but it is no less obvious if differences in purchasing 
power between different places are being compared. The object 
aimed at is itself an artificial thing which has little connection with 
reality. Every index number of the cost of living affords an answer 
to the question : “ What will my living expenses be provided my 
consumption is unchanged ? ” Similarly, every international com- 
parison of real wages raises the question : “ What is the relation 
between the purchasing power of money wages in the various 
countries, assuming that there is a standard consumption valid for 
all countries ?” This question involves a certain contradiction — 
as already pointed out — since consumption is no more independent 
of prices than it is of real wages. Changes in real wages, like 
changes in prices, will lead to changes in consumptioa. There are 
thus only two alternatives : either to make a logically sound com- 
parison of real wages, based on the fiction of a universally valid 
standard of consumption, while admitting that this general standard 
has no counterpart in reality, or else to give up any idea of compar- 
ing real wages at all. 

The Statisticians’ Conference, it might be argued, did not de- 
mand that account should be taken of all real differences in consump- 
tion, but only of those unalterable differences which are dictated by 
Nature. I fear, however, that it would be impossible to draw the line 
between natural and other differences. I am also afraid that even if 
allowance were made for natural differences a standard of consump- 
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tion which was uniform in all other respects would still be none the 
less artificial. For example, the fact that in Great Britain tea is an 
important article of working-class consumption, while on the Con- 
nent of Europe its place is taken by coffee, is certainly not to be 
explained by natural differences. Nevertheless, it would be un- 
satisfactory to measure the real wages of a central European worker 
by his consumption of tea or those of a British worker by his con- 
sumption of coffee. Differences in habits of consumption as regards 
clothing are no less important ; yet it would be difficult to decide 
which of these differences are due to natural causes and which to 
custom. 

The conclusion to be drawn is either that comparison of real 
wages must be based solely on the consumption of one country 
or the average of the consumption of several countries, or that the 
measure of purchasing power should be not a given consumption 
but merely the prices of commodities. In the first case the fiction 
of a uniform consumption would be justified, for the basis of a 
calculation is always the point from which a change or difference 
is measured. It would be justifiable to ask what income would be 
needed to maintain unaltered a standard of life which in fact has 
long been altered by a rise in prices. It may similarly be asked 
what would be the real wages of a group of workers if they had to 
meet their own customary consumption not with their own money 
wages but with those of another country. But an average of a 
number of such real wage ratios, as calculated by the International 
Labour Office, has lost all connection with reality and merely 
represents comparison on the basis of an “ international basket 
of provisions ”. 

The question therefore arises whether it would not be better 
to construct an international average not from national consump- 
tion quantities but from the indexes of purchasing power of nominal 
wages measured in commodity prices. This would mean adopting 
the method originally employed by the British Ministry of Labour, 
which first measured the purchasing price of nominal wages by the 
price of various single articles of consumption (e.g. the quantity 
of meat or bread which could be bought with the money wage) 
and then struck an average for all the more important articles of 
consumption:. It might seem that this method ignores the nature 





! The British Ministry of Labour in its first article on the subject published two 
series of index numbers, one unweighted and the other weighted according to con- 
sumption, Subsequently, however, the weighted average alone was calculated, 
this method being essentially the same as that used by the International Labour 
Office. [Bditor. 
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and volume of consumption, but this is only apparent, since habits 
of consumption are allowed for in the choice of articles, while the 
price of each article is partly determined by the volume of consump- 
tion. 
This raises the widest question of all, i.e. how far it is permis- 
sible to use the actual standard of living to measure the level of 
real wages. In the description of its methods the International 
Labour Office makes the following statement? : 


From the ideal point of view a group of commodities should be 
formed including items not only of food but also of heating and light- 
ing, clothing, house accommodation, and various miscellaneous items of 
consumption, for example, furniture, so that the group is representative 
of the consumption of the workers in the countries covered, and would 
serve as a common unit of measurement of wages. 


This implies that theoretically real wages could be measured by 
the whole of consumption (standard of living) if it were possible 
to secure data on the consumption of articles other than food. 

It is obvious, however, that such data would be very hetero- 
geneous, and the resulting international standard of measurement 
would be even more artificial than the international basket of 
provisions. But it would be even more objectionable, since it 


would amount to arguing in a circle, to attempt to measure differ- 
ences in standards of living by these different standards of living. 
The actual standard of living of the workers is nothing but their 
real wage, and to take account, in measuring real wages, of the 
actual differences therein is a petitio principii. To revert to the 
example of countries A and B given in a footnote jearlier, it was 
there shown that to take account of the actual standard of living 
leads to the fallacious conclusion that real wages in the two countries 
are the same, whereas one of the premises was that the level of 
consumption in the two countries was markedly different. 

This brings me to the last and the most weighty reason for not 
taking the total standard of living and the actual differences therein 
into consideration. In any process of measurement the measure 
must be entirely independent of the magnitude to be measured ; 
since real wages and the standard of living are so closely connected 
as to be identified this essential condition of measurement is not 
satisfied. The only possible standard of measurement, therefore, 
is the uniform basket of provisions, which in spite of the drawback 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, p. 638. 
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of artificiality has the advantage of being independent of the level 
of real wages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing discussion seems to have led mainly to negative 
conclusions. It has shown that the figures published by the 
International Labour Office give no authoritative indication of 
differences in the standard of living, and that the construction of 
an international average inevitably involves ignoring national 
characteristics in consumption. I believe I have also proved that 
the requirements laid down by the Statisticians’ Conference cannot 
be fully reconciled with the nature and purpose of international 
comparisons of real wages. They would involve, on the one hand, 
transferring the problem from the sphere of wages to that of income, 
and, on the other, by taking into account consumption habits 
of the individual countries to be compared, giving up the single 
unchanging basis for international comparison. 

Nevertheless these conclusions, in my view, support rather than 
invalidate the work of the International Labour Office. For 
provided the object of the investigation is somewhat restricted and 
more closely defined its value and justification are fully confirmed. 
If the object of international comparison of the levels of real wages 
is récognised to be the measurement not of the standard of living 
but solely of the purchasing power of nominal wages, no objections 
of any great importance can be levelled against the methods of the 
Office. 

The foregoing criticism has shown that such international 
comparison must start in the first place from the consumption of 
a given country, and the International Labour Office has in the 
first place measured the purchasing power of nominal wages solely 
by a typical national basketful of provisions. The limitation of 
the enquiry to the consumption of food is also in accordance with 
the principles here laid down, for if the basis of calculation were 
extended to cover al] consumption it would be impossible to main- 
tain a single standard of measurement. When the International 
Labour Office finally takes an international average of the index 
numbers for the national baskets of provisions, it has simply created 
the fiction, essential for such comparison, of a single international 
standard of consumption. Every index number of the cost of 
living — unless it refers to special classes of the population and their 
own peculiar habits of consumption — involves the same artificial 
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abstraetion, since it is based on the assumption that the budget 
on which it is calculated represents the average of all the peouliari- 
ties of different classes of the population. 

The calculations of the International Labour Office thus give 
a satisfactory indication of differences in the real value of money 
wages in so far as those money wages represent the actual cost of 
the same quantity of labour and in so far as “ real value ” is taken 
to mean purchasing power measured by typical consumption of 
foodstuffs. 

The problem to which the International Labour Office figures 
provide an answer is simply, in fact, the problem of differences in 
the purchasing power of money in the several countries. If I wish 
to know in which country I can most cheaply satisfy my habits 
of consumption with a given sum of money I must construct a kind 
of basket of provisions in accordance with my habits of consumption 
and caleulate what it would cost at the prices of the different coun- 
tries. The ratio between these prices gives me the relative pur- 
chasing power of money in the different countries and it is then 
only necessary to allow for differences in nominal or money wages 
to effect an international comparison of the purchasing power of 
wages. 

The proposals of the Statisticians’ Conference seem to me more 
open to objection. It is no doubt true that if the problem were 
widened to cover international comparison of the real income of 
working-class families valuable conclusions as to the workers’ 
standard of living might be reached. But quite apart from the 
fact that every extension of the problem narrows the possibility 
of its practical solution, I personally do not consider that such com- 
parison would afford an adequate basis for general assertions as to 
the standard of living. This is no doubt primarily due to the vague 
and elusive meaning of the term “ standard of living ”, which in 
the final analysis means nothing less than life itself. At the same 
time it seems to me quite impossible to base international compari- 
sons on a standard of consumption varying in accordance with 
the characteristics of each country : first, because such shifting of 
the basis violates the first logical principle of comparison, and 
secondly, because real wages cannot be measured by the actual 
standard of living. 

In an earlier article on “ Methods of Constructing Index Num- 
bers”? I pointed out that it is not necessary to weight price 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 2, Aug. 1924, pp. 236-262. 
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index numbers with coefficients of consumption. as any change in 
prices per se implies a change in consumption. To measure price 
changes by consumption, therefore, is to use a measure which always 
varies with the magnitude to be measured. There is the same 
interrelation between real wages and the standard of living. Price 
and consumption are not independent magnitudes which can be 
measured against each other like a yard rule and a log, nor are real 
wages and the standard of living. Everything goes to show that 
there can be no difference in real wages which does not show itself 
also in a difference in the standard of living, and therefore the 
actual standard of living is an unsuitable standard of measurement 
for real wages. This interrelation of economic phenomena, which 
defies all measurement, should justify the modern theory of eco- 
nomics and society in refusing to isolate or disintegrate individual 
economic phenomena, while seeking rather to grasp and understand 
the whole. 





Labour Recruiting in Japan and its Control 


by 
Shunzo YOSHISAKA- 


Director of Factory Inspection, Bureau of Social Affairs, 
Department of the Interior 


Labour}for mines, factories, etc. in Japan is to a large extent engaged 
by a system of recruiting, due partly to the inadequate development of 
the employment exchanges, partly to the sudden expansion of industry 
and the great demand for female labour. From the point of view of 
the workers the system is open to many abuses, and employers and 
recruiters also suffer from the wide diversity of local regulations and 
restrictions. To improve these conditions an Ordinance for the control 
of the recruiting of workers has recently been enacted and came into 
force on 1 March last. The principal effects of the new Ordinance 
will be to standardise prefectural regulations on a national basis, 


to secure strict control of recruiters and recruiting, to protect the work- 
ers and safeguard their freedom of movement, and to establish a 
police authority to maintain adequate control. 


HE need of uniform legislation to control the recruiting of 

workers has long been felt in Japan. There have been difficulties 
in the way, though not infrequently representations were made to 
the authorities. In April 1924 the Bureau of Social Affairs of the 
Japanese Government published the draft of an Order on the sub- 
ject ; local authorities and the employers concerned were invited 
to give their opinions on it, and the draft was revised accordingly. 
After due examination the Ordinance for the control of the recruit- 
ing of workers (No. 36 of the Department of the Interior) was. 
promulgated on 29 December 1924 and came into force on | March 
1925. 

This legislation has few parallels in other countries, arising as 
it does from conditions peculiar to Japan, and it has an important 
bearing upon the relation between the cities and rural districts ; 
a brief description of the background and content of this new legis- 
lation may therefore be of interest. 

Workers are engaged by various methods, which may be roughly 
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classified into (1) direct personal application ; and (2) indirect 
application, through friends or public or private employment 
exchanges or agencies. These two methods are common to all 
countries. In Japan, however, the employment exchanges, which 
are important agents in co-ordinating supply and demand on the 
industrial labour market of to-day, have not as yet become the 
main channel for engaging workers because of the prevalence of 
recruiting agencies. 


EXTENT OF RECRUITING 


Naturally workers are recruited on a large scale when factories 
are newly started or enlarged, but even under ordinary circum- 
stances recruiting is almost a regular and permanent process in 
Japan, being required to overcome the inadequacy of the supply of 
labour. The total number of men and women workers who move 
about in consequence of organised recruiting for factories, mines, and 
public works is probably as many as 300,000 each year. At present 
there are more than 610,000 workers in the dormitories belonging 
to factories, and more than half of them may be considered as 
“recruited ” workers. According to an investigation made in 1922, 
there were 52,417 persons engaged in recruiting work, and 300,000 
recruited apprentices, miners and labourers, whereas at the end of 
1923, according to the enquiry made by the local employment 
exchange of Tokio, there were as many as 24,000 persons engaged 
in recruiting work within the jurisdiction cf that one exchange. 
If the four adjoining prefectures are added the number rises to 
35,000 ; Nagano has 9,400, Niigata 3,600, and Yamanashi 3,600. 
These include a large number of women. 

The reason for the necessity of recruiting in Japanese industry 
is not far to seek. In a way it is due to the inadequate develop- 
ment of employment exchanges ; at present recruiting supplies 
the deficiencies of the employment exchange system. But it may 
be expected to continue long after the employment exchange sys- 
tem has become effective ; its advantages are that the employer 
has a free choice of workers, that the workers are kept in closer 
touch with their families after engagement, and that they are more 
certain to remain in their employment. The principal causes of 
the development of recruiting, however, are undoubtedly the sud- 
den and uncontrolled expansion of industry and the fact that 
Japanese industry is very largely dependent upon female labour. 
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The industry of Japan has grown from the clan industry to the 
prefectural, from the prefectural industry to the national, and now 
it has become a part of the world industry, influencing and influ- 
enced by even the slightest daily fluctuation on the New York and 
London markets. The development of communication and trans- 
port has been accompanied by the widening of markets, which 
accentuates the need for a larger number of workers. 

The wars with China and Russia and the Great War each gave 
Japanese industry a great impetus, and after each of them it ex- 
panded very rapidly. Japan, however, is essentially an agricultural 
country, and it is extremely difficult to get a sufficient supply of 
labour in the vicinity of new factories, mines, electrical or engineer- 
ing works, and the like, since the nation has not yet acquired either 
long experience or the discipline of industrial labour. Moreover, 
it has frequently been found that the inhabitants in the vicinity 
of the undertaking are irregular in attendance at work, so that 
eventually it was found more advantageous to send agents to dis- 
tant regions to recruit men and women who could stand the work. 

The industrial revolution of Japan started first in the textile 
industry. Half of the factories of Japan are dyeing and weaving 
works and 62 per cent. of the operatives of the country are in these 
works. Since 82 per cent. of the operatives in the dyeing and weav- 
ing works are women, it is needless to remark that Japanese labour 
legislation must lay the utmost emphasis on the protection of women 
workers. The facts that 60 per cent. of the dyeing and weaving 
works have dormitories attached to them, and that at the end of 
1922 as many as 502,822 women workers were boarded and lodged 
in these dormitories, show clearly that these women mostly come 
from some distance, and they were probably recruited in the agri- 
cultural districts. 

These women workers are mostly unmarried girls who look 
forward to becoming “ good housewives and wise mothers”. They 
take wage-earning employment partly to help their families and 
partly to save for their marriage. Thus they expect to return 
to their homes and seldom intend to spend their lives in industrial 
employment. Moreover, many of these women are not so strong 
that they can be expected to stand the strain of work permanently 
under present factory conditions. 
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DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS OF RECRUITING 


Recruiting and the dormitory system have thus come to be 
characteristic features of Japanese industry, so much so that any 
discussion of the protection of the workers must include, besides 
working conditions in factories, mines, etc., the workers’ dormitor- 
ies and the housing conditions of labourers. Nor must one over- 
look the fact that the protection of workers prior to the signature 
of their contract of employment — i.e. during the period from the 
canvassing by recruiting agents up to their arrival at the place 
of work conducted by the agents — is as important as protection 
in respect of working and living conditions after the signature 
of the contract. 

A considerable incentive is required to induce people to take up 
work in a distant place under conditions which sometimes differ 
widely from theirown. This is particularly true of men and women 
in families originally engaged in agriculture, as they do not actually 
need to seek outside work for a living. Some positive inducement 
is necessary to persuade them to leave their native village and take 
up the new and unaccustomed factory work. It is common know- 
ledge that in the raw silk industry in particular, where contracts 
of employment are renewed every year, there are always heated 
disputes over recruiting the workers ; these are perhaps most fre- 
quent and violent in the prefectures of Nagano, Gifu, Yamanashi, 
Aichi, Toyama, Nugata, Fukui. 

Recruiting is perhaps a little less difficult now than it was sever- 
al years ago, when industry was booming, but even at present there 
is great difficulty in recruiting women workers. This is not due 
to any decrease in the working population or to any improvement 
in the lot of the agricultural labourer. Nor is it to be accounted 
for by a greater love of country life fostered among the sons and 
daughters of farmers to discourage the exodus to the towns. It 
is not the Sesult of a decline in the desire for the pleasures of town 
life, of preference for family work, or of any increase in the number 
of persons entering commercial employment. 

The principal causes of the difficulty in recruiting women work- 
ers can be laid at the door both jof the recruiting agent and of the 
factory owner. Excessive hours of work, low wages, night work, 
congestion, restricted freedom — these conditions of the past no 
doubt all have a hampering effect on efforts to recruit women. In 
addition to these (if one may cite the exaggerated reports which are 
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sometimes received), the irresponsible promises of the recruiting 
agents, given simply to entice the women to work, the disagreeable 
manner of their persistent attempts to persuade them, their vio- 
lent and insulting acts, and other injustices have had a decidedly 
negative influence. Again, the country folk see many sudden 
changes in their friends and receive bitter disillusionments : they 
hear of the risks to life and health in factory work ; an innocent 
country girl, who left home full of health and vigour, soon-returns 
with wrecked health and haggard face, or news comes of her utter 
moral ruin and degradation. It is said that in extreme cases 30 
per cent. of the newly recruited women workers drop out within a 
month after they are engaged and that a district is “ worked out ” 
for recruiting purposes in seven years. 

Probably this is somewhat exaggerated. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the recruiting areas are moving further and further from 
the industrial areas ; in the west of Japan they have shifted from 
Tottori and Shimane to Yamaguchi and Hiroshima, thence to 
Kagawa and Tokushima, and then to Saga, Kumamoto, Miyazaki, 
and Kagoshima, and finally they extend as far even as Okinawa 
and Chosen. In eastern Japan also recruiting has spread from 
Ibaraki, Tachigi, and Fukushima to Akita, Yamagata, and Awo- 
mori. Even in Hokkaido, which is underpopulated, the recruiters 
are now hunting women workers to feed the ever-growing factories. 
There is no perennial source from which a new supply of workers 
can constantly be drawn. Year after year the recruiting territory 
shifts to a remoter distance. From the mountainous Shimano dis- 
trict and the isolated villages in the uplands of Hida, the recruiters 
have carried their quest to the small islets of Goshima, Yaku, 
Tanegashima {and other distant islands of the ‘ocean, till they 
crossed the Strait and have at least reached the peninsula of Chosen. 
It is said that if a man has a daughter, no matter if he lives in the 
remotest inland village, he will have five or six recruiting men visit- 
ing him every day. They call on him not only at home but in 
the fields if he is working there. Some people have b@en driven 
to put notices at their doors with the statement: “ No daughter 
for factory work in this house! ”, to keep off the importunate 
recruiters. 

Since the expense involved in recruiting is an important factor 
in costs of production, the use of recruiting as the principal means 
of obtaining labour affects the very foundation of Japanese indus- 
try. Needless to say, the cost has risen. About 1907 it was gener- 
ally said that the cost of recruiting women workers for spinning 
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was between 3 and 10 yen per head, and towards 1912 between 
5 and 28 yen. During the period from 1916 to 1920 there was a 
remarkable increase. The cost naturally varies from place to 
place and the itemising of the recruiting costs is not altogether 
uniform, but it is said that the cost runs from 20 or 30 yen up to 
70 yen per head. For large factories these expenses may not be 
of much consequence, but for small factories and those running 
for a short time only they are a very heavy burden. Some method 
must be devised to recover the great expense and, as may be im- 
agined, the temptation is to shift the burden tothe worker. The 
result may be awful treatment of the ignorant and powerless women 
and young workers and wretched living accommedation. It is 
also a notable fact that where the system of drawing wages in 
advance obtains the wages are actually lower than in other places. 

The development of industry brings with it intense competition. 
This has sometimes resulted in improved treatment of the workers, 
but recruiting becomes increasingly difficult. The expenses rise. 
Dinners, presents, double contracts, the so-called Zenshaku or ad- 
vance of a lump sum before the worker has begun work (which prac- 
tically amounts to buying the worker), and like practices become 
increasingly common. There is keen competition in securing work- 
ers ; various methods — sometimes questionable — are adopted 
to bind the workers, until ethical rules are forgotten. 


CONTROL OF RECRUITING 


From the standpoint of the management also there is an urgent 
need for improvement in conditions of work and of dormitory life 
and also in the quality of the recruiting agents and recruiting 
methods, in order to reduce the difficulties of obtaining labour. 
Some improvement can be effected by amending the legislation 
such as the Factory Act and the laws and regulations on labour 
in mines. The new Ordinance for the control of recruiting will have 
the effect on the one hand of ensuring the protection of workers 
who apply for employment through recruiting and, on the other 
hand, of placing industry on a sounder basis and facilitating the 
work of management. 

There was, it is true, some control of recruiting before the issue 
of the Ordinance. Each prefecture (Fu and Ken) issued such orders 
or regulations as it considered appropriate to control recruiting 
within its jurisdiction, and their enforcement was by no means lax. 
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In 1917 as many as 816 and in the following year no less than 927 
convictions for infraction of these orders or regulations were 
reported. 

But uniform national legislation was lacking. The regulations, 
their scope, and procedure varied from one prefecture to another, 
and there was no connection. or coherence. The lack of unity 
resembled that of France before the Revolution, when a traveller 
came under a different law each time he changed post-horses. 

Legislation did not keep pace with the rapid growth of industry. 
The prefectures imposed restrictions on the migration of workers 
to other prefectures, in order to protect their own industries. In 
some cases recruiting agents were forbidden to come in from other 
prefectures and recruit workers for those prefectures. The prohi- 
bition sometimes applied to a specified region, or recruiting was 
allowed only at specified times, so that outside agents could not 
recruit workers until after the season when the disengaged workers 
move about and the demands of the local industries had been fully 
met. This resulted in the curious position, almost unheard of 
in modern times, that an agent might be allowed to recruit workers 
for a factory by a certain method in some prefectures, but be for- 
bidden to do it for the same factory by the same method in others, 

The system of local control had many complications... For in- 
stance, many recruiting agents do not reside where they de their 
work ; consequently, when they applied for a licence in the recruiting 
locality, the prefectural authorities there generally had to communi- 
cate with those of the prefecture where the applicant resided in 
order to ascertain his status. When a recruiting agent was work- 
ing in several prefectures, therefore, the authorities of his prefec- 
ture of residence had to answer enquiries from all the others ; differ- 
ent replies were often required for the same person, since the 
enquiries from different prefectures were by no means identical 
in form or content. Such communications sometimes took two or 
three months and therefore not infrequently involved a larger 
expenditure for the employer and the risk of missing the most 
suitable time for recruiting. For the Government it was a futile 
and unnecessary waste of labour and money. 
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Rerorms INTRODUCED 
Uniformity of Regulation 


The first reform effected by the Ordinance is the introduction 
of national uniformity by the abolition of local differences. This 
means that a recruiting agent licensed by any prefecture has no 
need of any further licence from another prefecture. Under the 
old regulations a recruiting agent who had received a licence had 
also to have a formal authorisation when he actually began work. 
The Ordinance abolishes this second authorisation ; a licensed agent 
simply has to report when actually starting the recruiting work. 
Recruiting itself can thus no longer be forbidden, since it is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of industrial enterprise and there is little 
reason to impose further restrictions at this stage. Moreover, 
restrictions on a prefectural basis would clearly hinder progress 
towards a national economic system, would be in contradiction to 
the principle of national uniformity enunciated by law for employ- 
ment exchange work, and would encroach on the worker’s liberty 
of movement. 

Besides regulating recruiting agents’ licences, the Ordinance 
prescribes that documents distributed by the agents in connection 
with their work must be submitted to the authorities beforehand. 
The agent must report to the authorities when he begins work, 
when he intends to leave with the recruited workers, and when he 
intends to stop overnight with them on the way to the factory. 
These provisions are simpler thaa the old ones and are now enforced 
uniformly throughout the country. Obviously the simplification 
facilitates control and ensures effective supervision. 


Enlarged Scope of Control 


The second reform achieved is that control will now apply to 
the recruitment not only of women workers but of men as well. 
It should be particularly noted that in the case of women workers 
their chastity is protected, while in the case of men it is aimed that 
their freedom and security should be ensured. 

The prefectural regulations of the past were chiefly intended 
to protect women workers, and their application was limited, but 
with the new legislation control has been widened to include factory 
operatives, miners, navvies and other labourers. Fishermen and 
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agricultural workers are excluded. The Ordinance further does 
not apply to such cases as the following: (1) when the recruited 
worker does not need to change his place of residence in conse- 
quence of his engagement; (2) when the recruiting is conducted 
at the place of work by means of advertisement alone ; or (3) when 
recruiting is carried on in accordance with the Emigrant Protection 
Law, as in this case it either does not need any special control or 
is already under strict control. 

In actual fact the workers protected by the new Ordinance 
with the most effect, from the point of view either of their numbers 
or of the need of protection, will be women workers in raw silk and 
spinning mills and navvies and labourers in mines. 

Section 1 of the new Ordinance defines the terms “ recruiting 
master ” (Boshi-shu) and “ recruiting agent ” (Boshii-jiujisha). The 
Ordinance lays down that the person who does the recruiting, unless 
proposing to employ the worker himself, must have been commis- 
sioned by a master who will employ the recruited worker. Thus 
the evils arising from recruiting by questionable agents are pre- 
vented. There is, however, no definition of the term “ recruiting ”. 
The general term should be taken to cover the acts, fiest, of inducing 
any number of unspecified persons to enter employment, then of 


« 


conducting them to the place of work, and, finally, of letting them 
conclude a contract. . 


Control of Recruiters 


The third important reform brought about by the Ordinance 
is that the main emphasis is laid on the character of the recruiter, 
for the multitude of evils accompanying the recruiting system are 
as a rule mainly due to the bad character of the recruiting agents. 
This in turn results from the wrong business policy of the employer, 
who is often too anxious about profits and fails to appoint the most 
suitable persons for recruiting or to give them the pay and treat- 
ment which will secure a satisfactory standard of morality. The 
situation is somewhat similar to that of insurance canvassers. The 
employers should be warned of the evils and everything should be 
done to eradicate them. 

The Ordinance provides for this situation. Permission to engage 
in recruiting (i.e. the recruiting agent’s licence) must be given by 
the local governor in whose district the applicant for the licence 
resides, it being considered that the character and personal cir- 
cumstances of the recruiting agent can be best ascertained there, 
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and that licences should be issued only to absolutely trustworthy 
and suitable persons after strict selection. The Director of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs has also given instructions that licences 
should never, unless after careful examination, be issued to: (1) 
persons who are legally incompetent; (2) persons convicted 
of criminal offences ; (3) persons who have solicited or assisted in 
clandestine prostitution ; (4) persons who have been prohibited 
from engaging in the work by the laws on employment exchanges ; 
(5) professional recruiters of geisha or tea-house girls ; and (6) keep- 
ers of restaurants or houses providing geisha-girls and the like, 
and persons living in such houses. 

A person who wishes to engage in recruiting must submit a 
form of application, accompanied by two copies of his photograph, 
containing the following particulars: (1) the name and address 
of the recruiting master, and in the case of a company its title, 
the address of its head office, and the name of its representative ; 
(2) the domicile, residence, name, occupation, and date of birth 
of the applicant ; (3) the personal record of the applicant ; (4) the 
duration of the recruiting period ; (5) the recruiting area ; (6) the 
work on which and the place at which the recruited workers will 
be employed. 

The recruiting period may in no case exceed three years ; the 
licence must be renewed every three years if recruiting is carried 
on for a longer period. 

In principle the recruiting agent must not work for more than 
one employer, unless the employers concerned have explicitly 
consented. 

When the application has been granted, a recruiting agent's 
licence is handed to the applicant. He must carry this with him 
and show it on request either to the applicant for work, his guar- 
dian, or the inspecting officials. The licence is not transferable, 
and the recruiting must naturally be done by the holder of the 
licence himself. 


Statement of Conditions of Work 


The fourth important point is that the Ordinance requires a clear 
statement of the conditions of work prior to engagement. Before 
the engagement is made the recruiting agent must give the appli- 
cant for work a leaflet or card or blank copy of the contract of 
engagement containing information regarding the conditions of 
work which will aid him in deciding whether to accept or reject 
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the offer of the recruiting agent. The Ordinance further requires 
that the recruiting agent shall explain the conditions of work “ with 
kindness ” (Konsetsu-ni). The card of information or blank copy 
of the contract must contain at least the following particulars : 


(1) the name and address of the recruiting master (in the case 
of a company its title, the address of its head office, and the name 
of its representative) ; 

(2) the name and address of the place where the recruited 
worker is to be employed ; 

(3) in the case of an undertaking of short duration, the date 
of commencement and termination of the work ; 

(4) the kind of work to be performed ; 

(5) working hours, rest periods, holidays, and night work ; 

(6) particulars of wages ; 

(7) information as to sleeping quarters, board, and travelling 
expenses ; 

(8) penalties, if any ; 

(9) period of engagement and of notice for discharge ; 

(10) assistance and relief in case of accident, sickness, or 
death. 


In all employment exchange work it is of prime importance to 
indicate clearly the conditions of work, but the need for this is 
accentuated when there is active organised recruiting which takes 
young workers to a distant place away from the protection of their 
parents. The evils caused by unprincipled recruiters who entice 
innocent or ignorant people with false and irresponsible promises 
should be checked by the enforcement of this regulation, and dis- 
putes can be prevented when conditions of work have once been 
definitely agreed upon under official control. An enquiry made 
in the Prefecture of Gifu showed that only 20 per cent. of the work- 
ers migrating to other areas understand the nature and general 
conditions of their prospective work. This explains much of the 
disappointment and misery, which lead to early quitting of employ- 
ment. In view of this the provision requiring a clear statement 
of the conditions of work should be as beneficial to the employer 
as to the workers. 

Needless to say, it is required that all information given on the 
card, blank copy of the contract, and other documents distributed 
prior to and in connection with recruiting must be accurate and 
truthful. To secure this, the Ordinance requires that these docu- 
ments must be submitted beforehand to the local governor (in 
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the case of factory and engineering work) or the Director of Mining 
Inspection (in the case of mining). 


Strict Control of Recruiting Procedure 


The fifth reform is that the new legislation ensures strict control 
of procedure. Control may be exercised by two methods: (a) 
prohibitive, by forbidding certain acts; (b) coercive, by ordering 
the performance of certain acts. 

The following acts are prohibited : 

(1) ceding or borrowing the recruiter’s licence or commission- 
ing other persons than the holder of the licence to do recruiting 
work ; 

(2) concealing or exaggerating facts and other illegal acts ; 

(3) forced engagement ; 

(4) compelling a recruited woman to wait upon other people 
when drinking or to do other demoralising acts ; 

(5) inducing others to drink ; 

(6) unreasonably obstructing the recruited person from going 
out or communicating with or seeing other people, restricting his 
liberty, or treating him cruelly ; 

(7) demanding unreasonably to keep the property of the 
recruited person or refusing to return his property after having 
kept it ; 

(8) referring the recruited person to anyone other than the 
recruiting master mentioned in the licence ; 

(9) receiving money or goods on any pretext whatever, such 
as fees, recompense, etc., from the recruited person or his legal 
guardian ; 

(10) concealing the whereabouts of the recruited person or 
stating it falsely in reply to a competent official or the legal guar- 
dian of the recruited person ; 

(11) recruiting a minor, a person of unsound mind, or a wife 
without the consent of his or her legal representative, guardian, or 
husband. 


Under the heading of coercive control fall the following 
requirements of the Ordinance : 

(1) When the recruiting agent proposes to begin work he must 
report beforehand to the police authority within whose jurisdic- 
tion the recruiting area lies. 

(2) When the agent proposes to depart with the recruited per- 
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sons, he must report to the police authority at least three days 
prior to his departure. 

(3) When he intends to stop overnight with the recruited per- 
sons in any place other than a train, steamer, or other vehicle, he 
must report this to the police authority. 

(4) The agent must make and carry a list of the recruited 
persons, 

(5) The recruiting master must make an annual report in a 
prescribed form. 


Responsibility of the Recruiting Master or Agent 


In order to complete the protection of workers, the Ordinance 
lays down that the recruiting master or agent is in certain circum- 
stances responsible forreturning the recruited workers to their homes. 
Previously the prefectural regulations gave the workers no protec- 
tion in this respect, except in Nagano, Fukushima, and Miye. It 
is obviously unjust that the employer should not be responsible 
for travelling expenses, etc. when the worker has to return to a 
distant home for no fault of his own, particularly when recruiting 
was conducted aggressively. 

The Ordinance takes full account of this. It is laid down that 
on the request of the recruited person the necessary arrangements 
for his return home should be made by the recruiting agent (if it 
is before the arrival of the recruited person at the place of work) 
or the recruiting master (if after his arrival) in any of the follcwing 
cases : 

(1) when the facts differ considerably from the information 
given before engagement ; 

(2) when the recruiting master, the recruiting agent, or the 
superintendent of the workplace has maltreated or insulted the 
recruited person ; 

(3) when engagement is refused after a test or physical exami- 
nation or for the convenience of the recruiting master ; 

(4) when it becomes necessary for the recruited person to return 
for reasons beyond his own control. 


COMPETITION FOR LABOUR AND INDENTURES 


In the regulations for the control of recruiting in the past, 
attempts were often made to prevent the fierce struggle to secure 
labour. It was prohibited, for example, to recruit workers from 
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among those actually employed. The worker or his legal represen- 
tative could also be punished when he failed to work for an employer 
with whom he had made a contract and had signed another contract 
with some other employer. 

When business is good, all sorts of cunning means are employed, 
owing to the shortage of labour, to induce workers in other fac- 
tories and mines to come to one’s own. This leads to numbers of 
arrests, imprisonment, and other violent acts by the employers, 
who would do anything to prevent their workers deserting them. 
It is, of course, unfair to entice away by unscrupulous means the 
apprentices and workers who are definitely in emp!oyment. The 
practice is injurious to the morale of the workers themselves, as 
it tends to turn them into “ transients ”, and from this point of 
view it is desirable to prevent competition among recruiting agents 
and to penalise the so-called “ double contracts”. But this always 
involves the danger of depriving the workers of the opportunity 
to secure better conditions of work by restricting their freedom of 
movement. Moreover, it is extremely difficult to enforce a regula- 
tion of this kind because there are fundamental objections to 
the principle involved, which seems to be more in favour of the 
employer than of the worker. No hasty conclusion should be drawn 
as to the advisability of any such regulation. 

A further source of many evils is the old system of maye-gari 
(or maye-gashi), similar in its effects to that of indenture though not 
technically the same. The worker borrows a sum of money from 
the employer when he or she is first engaged and has to remain 
in the service of the lender until the debt is paid. The evils of the 
system are only too well known. Its persistent survival is due 
to the fact that it is almost the only means by which the helpless, 
unpropertied class can secure the advance of a lump sum in cases 
of urgent need. 

The new Ordinance does not touch on these problems, which 
consequently still remain to be dealt with adequately. Fortu- 
nately, however, the system of maye-gari is gradually becoming less 
prevalent owing to the awakening of the working class on the one 
hand and the revival of the employers’ consciences on the other. 


UNIONS AMONG WOMEN WORKERS 


In recent years the trade union movement has developed enor- 
mously, but it can hardly be expected to spread as yet among the 
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women workers, who are but poorly educated, young, and remain 
only a short time in employment. 

In this connection, however, an interesting movement is to be 
noted. In the village of Hirano in Shinano Prefecture, a mixed 
union of men and women workers was formed in 1916, with the 
mayor of the village as its president. The union started an active 
campaign to maintain a certain standard of working conditions 
for the women workers recruited for the raw silk industry and to 
safeguard the interests of the workers belonging to this village. 
Since then similar unions have sprung up in the adjacent prefec- 
tures of Yamanashi, Niigata, Gifu, ete., for the purpose of protect- 
ing the workers against unprincipled recruiters and ‘saving the 
villages from demoralisation by the competition in recruiting. 
They can hardly be called trade unions ; aiming as they do to sup- 
ply and protect women workers, they should more properly be 
considered, according to Prof. Morito, as “ public autonomous 
bodies organised for working women ”. 

In the application of the Ordinance to a union of this kind, even 
if it charges a fee for placing a worker in employment, it should 
not be treated as an agent recruiting for an employer, but should 
be regarded in the same light as the workers applying for work or 
a trade union. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the main significance of the new Ordinance for the 
control of recruiting lies in the following facts : 

(1) It has standardised prefectural regulations on a national 
basis, adapting them to the needs of the present time and simpli- 
fying the formalities for the benefit of employers and of the control- 
ling authorities. 

(2) It secures strict control of persons engaged in recruiting 
and of recruiting itself in order to achieve practical results. 

(3) It safeguards the workers’ freedom’ of movement while 
at the same time giving them adequate protection when applying 
for employment through recruiting. 

(4) It has definitely established a police authority which is to 
operate quite apart from the obligations which should be observed 
either for moral reasons or for the maintenance of industry. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be considered that the new Ordinance 
has completely solved all the problems arising from the recruiting 
system. For example, the living-in conditions of workers must be 
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improved by means of further intervention. Labour legislation 
must be extended to apply more widely to other spheres than 
factories and mines. As regards labourers accommodated in and 
around timber and wood yards, workshops, building yards, etc., 
more protection must be given to maintain order and security 
for their families. Needless to say, disorderly acts on the part of 
the workers must also be strictly controlled. No doubt the spread 
and activities of free publicemployment exchanges and union supply 
of workers will do away with many of the evils of recruiting, but 
as long as Japanese industrial organisation is in its present state, 
which requires the continuance of the recruiting system, control 
must be enforced. In conclusion, attention must again be drawn 
to the importance of the emphasis laid on the recruiting agent as 
a man. For control will avail nothing and the ultimate object 
— to remove the evils of recruiting — will never be attained if 
the recruiting agent is constantly harassed, as he is to-day, by the 
consciousness of his low standing in society, his unstable position, 
and poor prospects. There is an urgent need to stabilise the posi- 
tion and improve the prospects of these men who are engaged in 
recruiting workers for Japanese industries. 





Vocational Education in Soviet Russia 
(Concluded ) 


by 
B. A. NIKOLSKY 


The first part of this article’ described how the foundation of the 
“ Glavprofobr” in January 1920 marked the beginning of an entirely 
new stage in the history of vocational education in Soviet Russia. 
The second part, given below, explains the principles lying behind 
the reform of the three grades of education (elementary, secondary, 
and higher), a history of the reform, and an account of the difficulties 
faced and the results achieved ; the relative positions of the educational 
institutions of each kind, especially as regards their growth and the 
number of pupils attending them, are illustrated by a variety of sta- 
tistics. It appears that, as regards both the principles of their orga- 
nisation and the teaching given in them, the apprenticeship schools, 
which were at first much in favour, have disappointed the hopes built 
on them. Further, the whole educational system has developed too 
quickly, and is suffering from a kind of hypertrophy and loss of equi- 
librium between the different grades, and these defects are aggravated 
by the inadequacy of the funds available and the difficulty of recrui- 
ting suitable teachers. The Soviet authorities admit the necessity of 
modifying the present arrangements, and bringing them into closer 
conformity with the industrial needs of the country. 


THE REFORM OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Scheme of 20 June 1920 


HE reform of elementary and secondary vocational education 
T was effected not by way of legislation, but by administrative 
measures of the Glavprofobr, the most important of which was 
the scheme of vocational education approved on 20 June 1920. 
The nature of the reform was defined in the scheme and the accom- 
panying commentaries as follows : 

(1) It was to ensure the specialisation of vocational education 
by making the courses in all technical schools reproduce industrial 
conditions as closely as possible. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept. 1925, pp. 386-401. 
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(2) At the same time it was to provide for the general eco- 
nomic and social education of the pupils, so that their qualifica- 
tions might be administrative as well as technical. 

(3) According to the standing acquired on completion of the 
course, vocational schools were divided into : (a) elementary 
schools (standing of master craftsman); (b) secondary schools 
(standing of specialised technicians or engineers): (c) colleges 
(standing of “ managing ” or “expert ” engineers). 

(4) The courses in the vocational schools were to be con- 
tinuous; that is to say,each grade was to be the direct complement 
of the previous grade. 

(5) To protect the interests of pupils compelled for any reason 
to interrupt their studies, the June 1920 scheme introduced certain 
subdivisions of the courses, a special feature of the scheme. These 
subdivisions constituted intermediate stages between the three 
main divisions, each comprising a full course of instruction up to 
an intermediate standard. The pupils were also to have the right 
to resume their studies later on. 

These new principles were introduced in 1921 in the already 
existing technical and craft schools. At the same time the names 
of these schools were changed. These of an elementary type were 
described as vocational schools, and the more advanced (the 
former secondary technical schools) were entitled “ technicums ” 
There was little change, however, in the curricula, the most impor- 
tant reform being the development of the practical side of the 
work. 

Before attending a vocational course, a pupil must have com- 
pleted his education in the first grade of a unitary labour school. 
For admission to a technical workshop he must be at least 14, 
by which age he should have an elementary school certificate, 
since the period of attendance at such a school is only five years’. 

Two alternatives are open to pupils leaving the first grade of a 
unitary labour school. Those who are attracted by theoretical study 
may attend the second grade of a labour school (four years) and 
then, a college (three years). They may then qualify as engineers 


after two years’ supplementary practical study. In all, therefore, 
this alternative involves fourteen years of study. Under the most 
favourable circumstances a child entering an elementary school 





1 As a matter of fact the Soviet statistics show that most children leave the 
elementary school after the second or third year, so that their intellectual standard 
is lower than that on which the 1920 scheme is based. 
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at the age of 7 may become an engineer at 21, but it is wiser to 
count on 23 or 24. 
According to Professor Obrastzov : 







No one can spend so many years on study. The period is too long 
from the national point of view, since there is a shortage of teachers, 
and the country cannot afford to wait so long for the specialists it needs". 







On the other hand, pupils who prefer practical work may, on 
leaving the elementary school, attend a secondary school for two 
years (second grade labour school), and then enter a technicum, 
where the first year is devoted to preparatory technical courses 
(machine drawing, mechanics, construction, etc.), and the following 
three years to some specialised course of study. In this way the 
pupil may become a specialised engineer one year earlier than 
if he adopts the first alternative. 

Adults who wish to qualify as engineers may attend either the 
courses given in the workers’ faculties (organised specially to facili- 
tate the admission of workers to the colleges) or the evening 
technical courses. The latter, unlike the workers’ faculties, which 
merely prepare their pupils for colleges, give a full course of instruc- 
tion and may be attended by workers after their day’s employment 
in the factory. But the courses last six years, while the day courses 
require only four years of study. 

The chief aim of the Glavprofobr was to give rapid and sound 
instruction to adult workers. This was the purpose of the evening 
vocational courses, which were to be organised in the factories 
themselves and give admission to all vocational schools. The 
commentaries on the scheme explained, however, that it was 
preferable to attend a technicum in the evening, which would 
enable the ordinary worker or a young person leaving an elementary 
school to become a specialised engineer in five or six years. 





























Industrial Apprenticeship Schools 


The reform carried out on these lines was supplemented in 
February 1921 by the creation of industrial apprenticeship schools, 
known as “ fabzavooch ” (an abbreviation of the Russian name 
Shkola fabrishno-zavodskago oochenichestva). These schools were 
founded not by the Glavprofobr but on the initiative and by the 
combined efforts of the Union of Communist Youth (the “ Kom- 
















2 « Vocational Education in Soviet Russia’, p. 5. Published by the Glav- 
profobr as a commentary on the reform scheme. Moscow, i920. 
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somol ”), the All-Russian Trade Union Council, and the Supreme 
Economic Council. They were to supplement the elementary 
vocational schools, but unlike these, which were merely old schools 
reformed, they were entirely new institutions. 

Assoon as they were set up they found plentiful support, and the 
institution rapidly became “the spoilt child of the Revolution. 
All the organisations concerned, more particularly the trade unions, 
were ready to make any sacrifice to ensure their progress’. ” 
As Mr. Lunacharsky said to the Tenth Soviet Congress : 


The industrial apprenticeship school, which is purely Marxist in 
idea, and realises Marx’s principle of the fusion of the school with 
production, will become a model for all the unitary labour schools’. 


And the Congress affirmed in a resolution that : 


The apprenticeship school is the only one which corresponds to the 
needs of the workers and is of use to the young persons employed in 
factories. 

The creation of the industrial apprenticeship school satisfies a two- 
fold need, that of forming a fully skilled labour force, and of educating 
the many young persons employed in industry®. 


It should be added that the elementary vocational schools 
were not much trusted; most of them were merely the former 
elementary technical schools or craft schools. 

Admission to an apprenticeship school requires the same pre- 
liminary training as does an elementary vocational school, namely, 
attendance at the first grade of a unitary labour school.. The period 
of instruction is also four years (from 14 to 18) ; but an important 
feature of the apprenticeship school is that it, does not qualify for 
admission to more advanced vocational educational institutions, its 
sole aim being to train skilled workers. It should also be observed 
that the instruction given in the factory or in specially organised 
apprenticeship workshops is in close relationship with production. 
As an example the following curriculum in use in the metal industry 
may be quoted, an industry which occupies the first place as far 
as apprenticeship schools are concerned‘. 

Instruction is given 40 weeks in the year for four years, and 





1 Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924. 

* Report of the Tenth Soviet Congress. 

* “ Public Education ”, No. 2, 1923, p. 60. 

* Cf. Fabzavooch v metallurguii (Factory Schools in the Metal Industry), pp. 13- 
15. Published by the Central Committee of the All-Russian Union of Young 
Workers and the Glavprofobr. Moscow, 1924. 
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includes both theoretical study (20 hours a week in the first two 
years, and 16 hours in the last two), and practical work (24 hours 
a week in the first two years, and 34 in the last two). In addition, 
the pupils must spend 8 hours a week during the whole period in 
work for political clubs. 

The subjects in the theoretical syllabus are : mathematics 
(elementary arithmetic, algebra, and geometry), 440 hours; 
Russian (including a course of literature), 400 hours ; natural science 
(including physics and chemistry), history and sociology, and draw- 
ing (including machine drawing), 320 hours each ; strength of 
materials, the technology of metals, and an optional special course, 
280 hours; mechanics and the study of machinery, 240 hours ; 
geography, 160 hours ; electro-technics and industrial electricity, 
80 hours ; industrial hygiene and scientific management, 80 hours ; 
and a descriptive course on production, 40 hours. 

The school is run by! : (a) a director, appointed by the local 
subdivision for vocational education, in agreement with the local 
committee of the Union of Communist Youth and the trade union 
council ; (6) a school council, under the chairmanship of the direc- 
tor, consisting of the whole teaching staff, representatives of the 
local trade union council, the works committee of the factory to 
which the school is attached, the management of the factory, and 
the local committee of the Union of Communist Youth, the school 
doctor, and representatives of the committee of pupils of the 
school who constitute one-quarter of the council. The general 
meeting and committee of pupils have independent functions in 
the organisation of school conditions. 

Admission to the industrial apprenticeship schools is reserved 
in the first place to young persons employed in the factory to which 
the school is attached. Other young persons (from 14 to 16 years 
of age) are admitted through the employment exchanges. Pupils 
are admitted once a year, in the autumn. They are under the 
protection of the Labour Code (sections 121-128), which governs 
their status and prohibits all exploitation of their work in the 
schools. 

A special financial system applies to the apprenticeship schools. 
Under an agreement between the Supreme Economic Council 
and the Central Trade Union Council, their expenses since they 
were started, have been met by the institutions directly concerned, 
and not by the Treasury. 





! Organisation approved by the Glavprofobr on 27 February 1928. 
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Progress of Elementary Education 


According to the “ Statistical Bulletin” there were, on 
| January 1924, 2,807 elementary vocational educational institu- 
tions, with 208,764 pupils. Details are given in table III below. 


TABLE Ill. ELEMENTARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ON 1 JANUARY 1924! 





Pupils 





Boys | 
Type of school 
or course * Per 





Number of 





Vocational schools 
and long period 
courses , 13,060 75,573 j 35,291 | ; 110,864 

Industrial appren- 
ticeship schools 7,830 | 44,374 8,683 53,057 

Short vocational 
courses 4,062 24,474 16,616 41,090 

Model workshops 399 2,240 1,513 3,753 





Total 25,351 | 146,661 62,103 208,764 





Special schools and 
courses : 

Short preparatory 
courses for teach- 
ing staff 265 

Schools of music 114 
































1“ Statistical Bulletin ”, No. 92. 


The Central Statistical Department makes no distinction 
between vocational schools proper and long period courses, which 
are nevertheless entirely different both in nature and origin. We 
must therefore try to compare the statistics of the “ Bulletin ” 
with other data in order to make the distinction. 

The Viestnik Trooda has published figures, derived from the 
Commissariat of Education, relating to the schools of Centva! 
Russia on 1 April 1923 and those of the Ukraine on 1 October 1925. 
The position of elementary vocational education indicated by th: 
figures is shown in the following table. 
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TABLE IV. ELEMENTARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1923! 





Number of schools or courses Number of pupils 





Type of school or course Central 
Runsia 


Cental ¢ 
Ukraine Total Russia Ukraine | Total 





Vocational schools 481 418 899 36,751 | 47,125 | 83,876 


Industrial apprenticeship 
schools 593 264 857 | 37,653 | 19,500 | 57,153 


Courses 493 279 772 | 26,360 | 11,256 | 37,616 
Model workshops 140 — 140 4,586 -— 4,586 
Total 2,668 183,231 





























1 Cf. Viestnik Trooda, April 1924. A comparison of these figures with those given in the “ Bulletin” 
shows very marked differences, which cannot be ascribed to the fact that the area covered is not the 
same in the two cases, nor to the difference in period. Further examination of the data in the 
“ Bulletin ” used to draw up the general table will show that in the five columns giving the number of 
pupils the addition of the number of boys and girls is wrong, and alters the total by nearly 6 per cent, 


The figures for elementary vocational education show a rapid 
increase in the industrial apprenticeship schools, at the cost of the 
vocational schools, the number of which tended to fall, as is shown 
by the following figures for Central Russia: 

1921 1922" 1923 


Number of schools 540 319 232 
Number of pupils 36,088 22,800 21,071 


1 « Public Education”, N°. 1, 1922. 
2 Viestnik Trooda, No. 4,1924. In both cases the figures were derived from the Commissariat of 
Education. 
On the other hand there was a substantial development of the 


industrial apprenticeship schools, as will be seen from table V. 


TABLE V. INDUSTRIAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS 





1921 | 1 January 1928 | 1 January 1924 





Industry Number of|Number of/ Number <<: of} Number of} Number of 


schools pupils schools pupils schools pupils 





Central Russia : 
Metals 24 157 11,132 142 11,376 
Textiles 4 54 3,053 106 6,036 
Leather 8 23 1,396 18 1,083 
Printing 35 1,707 35 1,895 
Clothing 53 4,239 42 3,669 
Wood 19 334 18 701 
Food 10 452 32 943 
Chemicals 10 563 32 1,550 
Paper 4 144 11 534 
Municipal services 7 455 7 518 
Mines 3 116 11 492 
Construction 13 707 17 727 
Roads and communi- 

cations 6,549 172 14,468 
Miscellaneous 37 4,756 45 5,377 
Total 35,603 | 688 | 49,369 

Ukraine 8,606 267 19,500 


General total 566 44,209 955 68,869 















































Ca 
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These figures' show that in two years (1922-1923) a wide- 
spread network of apprenticeship schools was created in Central 
Russia and the Ukraine ; it is stated that these schools were attended 
by 50 per cent. of the young persons employed in industry. The 
Decree of 20 August 1920* fixed 1 September 1925 as the date by 
which the apprenticeship schools must have admitted all young 
workers, but even Soviet writers consider it very unlikely that this 
will actually have taken place. 

Reference has already been made to the preference for this type 
of school shown by the Government, the trade unions, and the 
Communist Party, which is the chief reason for their rapid develop- 
ment®. In many cases, already existing elementary vocational 
schools were turned into industrial apprenticeship schools. En 
quiries made in 1923‘ show that nearly all the apprenticeship schools 
opened in 1921 were mere former elementary technical or craft 
schools. Those founded in 1922 and 1923 were of more independent 
origin, but there were still frequent cases of vocational schools 
being merely converted into apprenticeship schools®. 

It is impossible to give any estimate of the quality of the instruc- 
tion given in the new schools. They have not been working long 
enough, and the pupils who entered in 1921-1922 have not yet 
completed their training. Some information, however, is available, 
the most interesting being the results of the enquiries already 
mentioned, and the discussion in the last All-Russian Congress on 
Workers’ Education held at the end of December 1924. Certain 
general conclusions may be drawn from these data. 

The following statement on the general position of the apprentice- 
ship schools, more particularly their financial situation, was 
made by Mr. Seniushkin, Reporter to the Congress : 


The present position (end of December 1924) of the industrial 
apprenticeship schools is not satisfactory, whether from the point of 
view of premises and equipment, teaching staff, or the adaptation of the 
syllabus to practical needs. Some of the schools are out of touch with 





2 Taken from Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924. They do not cover the whole 
Soviet Union and differ from those published in the ‘ Statistical Bulletin ”, which 
are lower, although they relate to the whole Union. 

2 Collection of Laws, 1920, No. 73. 

* The Decree of 20 August 1923, relating to schools of all kinds, prohibited 
preferential treatment for industrial apprenticeship schools. 

* Enquiries were made in several branches of industry, the most interesting 
being that conducted by the Metal Workers’ Union in 1923. According to the report 
on “ Factory Schools in the Metal Industry ’’, the enquiry covered 93 out of the 
142 echools for this industry. 

5 “ Factory Schools in the Metal Industry ”, p. 264. 
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production. . . . The apprenticeship schools, like the elementary 
vocational schools, are not sure of the morrow, for the economic organ- 
isations do all in their power to reduce their general expenses, and 
therefore the expenses of technical education. It is the duty of the trade 
unions to see that the apprenticeship schools are properly housed and 
equipped. In addition, the number of female pupils should gradually 
be increased in both vocational and apprenticeship schools'. 


Very much the same views were expressed by the Viestnik 
Trooda® : 


The internal organisation of the schools and their equipment are far 
from excellent. Even in the schools in the metal industry, which are 
the oldest, conditions are not yet normal. The apprenticeship schools 
lack the necessary materials and equipment. 


The syllabuses of the apprenticeship schools are also said to be 
far from satisfactory, and the instruction given, even in the courses 
on production, which are an essential feature of the schools, quite 
inadequate. The criticisms made by the Metal Workers’ Union 


give full details: 


Out of the 170 schools set up not even 100 have apprenticeship 
workshops. The others confine themselves to teaching the processes 
of production during the actual work in the factory. This is in fact the 
best method, since the workshops lack the necessary equipment. In 
this connection one must deplore the absence of interest on the part 
of the economic authorities. 

The purpose of the apprenticeship schools does not yet seem to have 
been understood. Often, instead of training skilled workers and giving 
the pupils a general political and social education, which is the real 
purpose of these schools, they urge their pupils to go to the technical 
colleges or workers’ faculties, with obvious bad effects on the syllabuses*. 


Recently a further difficulty has arisen : 


it is difficult to give theoretical instruction in the apprenticeship 
schools owing to the shortage of specialists in the factories, and to give 
practical instruction owing to the absence of tools and machinery. 
The pupils soon outstrip their masters and the workers who give the 
courses, but so far nothing has been done to train the teaching staff‘. 


Consequently the full course (normally four years) is not 
followed in most schools, which prefer a two-year, or less often a 
three-year, course®. 





’ Trood (daily, published by the Central Trade Union Council), 20 Dee. 1924. 
* No. 4, 1924, p. 128. 

‘ “ Factory Schools in the Metal Industry ’’, p. 264. 

* Trood, 17 Dec. 1924. 

* “ Factory Schools in the Metal Industry ” 
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The distribution of the pupils by age is as follows : 14 years 
and under, 1.7 per cent. ; from 14 to 16, 38.6 per cent. ; from 16 
to 18, 49.2 per cent. ; over 18, 10.5 per cent. in 1924 in many 
schools, even those considered to be model, the proportion of pupils 
over 18 was still higher (as much as 20 per cent.). This fact, which 
is contrary to the constitution of the apprenticeship schools and 
the provisions of the Labour Code, creates difficulties with respect 
to the reduction of the hours of work’. 

According to Mr. Siemashko, Commissary of Health, the 
state of health of the pupils in December 1924 may be summarised 
as follows : 

52 per cent. of the pupils lived under unsatisfactory conditions, 
38 per cent. were even without beds of their own, 13 per cent. were 
underfed. The provisions of the Labour Code on the protection of appren- 


tices were often ignored. More than 20 per cent. of the workers under 
age were employed in excess of the hours laid down in the Code?. 


A particularly striking feature is the animosity of the workers, 
and sometimes the technical staff of the factories, against the 
pupils in the apprenticeship schools, whom they regard as future 
rivals. Further, the masters, who are themselves insufficiently 
trained, do not help on the apprentices, but even give preference 


to unskilled workers. It is therefore not surprising that the pupil 
does not feel any bond between himself and the factory, and thinks 
only of leaving it. Where instruction is given in the factory itself, 
discipline is too lax, and the apprentices do not work well. As a 
delegate of the Province of Yaroslav stated at the Congress on 
Workers’ Education : 

It is all very well to speak of the links which should unite the school 
and production, but the question remains how to establish this connec- 
tion, since the director of the apprenticeship school is forbidden to 
visit the factory. 

It is asserted that the other vocational schools are ~ still more 
defective than the industrial apprenticeship schools.”* According 
to the organ of the Commissariat of Education : 

The state of the elementary vocational schools is incredible*. . . 
The teaching staff (specialists) are so badly paid that it is a wonder 


how they live’. . . . The teachers consequently leave the vocational 
schools to take up ordinary work in the factories. The enquiry made 





* “ Factory Schools in the Metal Industry ”, p. 264. 
* Trood, 19 Dec. 1924. 

* Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924, p. 129. 

* “ Public Education ”, No. 1, 1923, p. 32. 

* Idem, No. 2, 1923, p. 11. 
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by the Commissariat of Education at the end of 1923 showed that the 
masters in these schools were leaving in large numbers. To take a single 
example, at Buzuluk, in the province of Samara, the teaching staff 
of a vocational school, consisting of skilled workers. left in a body’. 


A further point to which attention may be drawn in discussing 
elementary vocational education is the creation of separate courses 
foradult workers. The Soviet sourcescontain practically no details on 
their working, so that it is extremely difficult to estimate their value 
and importance. It seems certain, however, that they are used 
mainly for political purposes, as a means of Communist pro paganda. 

These courses reached their maximum degree of development 
towards the autumn of 1921, when there were 1,160 of them, 
attended by 50,000 pupils?. Early in 1922 a rapid fall set in, and 
in 1923 only 250 courses were held, with 12,000 pupils. According 
to the statistics of the Glavprofobr the number of courses registered 
in 1924 had fallen to 157, with 8,289 pupils, for Central Russia*. 
The course of events in the Ukraine was much the same. In 1920- 
1921, 410 courses were held, ;with .20,883 pupils; in 1922, 1138 
courses, with 4,600 pupils; in 1923, 106 courses, with 4,997 pupils‘. 

These figures show that the enthusiasm of 1921 did not last. 
The trade unions, in seeking the causes of the setback, came to 
the following conclusion : 

The instruction given proved altogether unsatisfactory. Most of 
the courses left out all practical work. There was a complete shortage 
of textbooks and other books. As a rule 50 to 100 persons registered 
at the beginning, but soon gave up attending the courses, which dragged 
on miserably, attended by an insignificant number of pupils, about 
S to 10 per cent. of those who had registered. The courses were often 
of no interest, being incapable of making any real contribution towards 
improving the qualifications of the workers, chiefly owing to their 
inadequate length’. 





1 Ibid., p. 14. 

* LUNACHARSKY : “ Five Years the Soviet Régime ”’, p. 502. 

% Viestnik Trooda, loc. cit. 

* This gives a total of 263 courses, with 13,280 pupils, for Central Russia and 
the Ukraine together. These figures differ widely from those given in the “ Statis- 
tical Bulletin ’’, according to which the number of short courses on 1 January 
1924—i.e. at the same date—was 595, with 44,473 pupils. 

5 Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924, p. 126. As will be seen from the above, these 
courses cannot be grouped with the vocational schools or the industrial apprentice- 
ship schools, as is done by the “ Statistical Bulletin”. If the number of pupils 
attending the courses is deducted from the total number in vocational educationa! 
institutions, we get the following results for the whole of the Soviet Union : 

Type of school Number of pupils 
Vocational 84,000 
Industrial apprenticeship 55,000 


Total 139,000 
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The Progress of Secondary Education 


According to the “ Statistical Bulletin ” of | January 1924, 
there were 829 secondary vocational schools, with 143,944 pupils, 
classified as follows : 


TABLE VI. SECONDARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
ON | JANUARY 1924. 





Pupils 





Number Number 


a ae 
pecial subject of schools of teachers 


| . Percentage 
Number of total 
' 








Medicine j 1,389 11,064 8.0 
Pedagogics 4,505 43,891 | 30.5 
Agriculture 2,400 17,055 11.8 
Industry 4,248 33,391 23.0 
Means of communication g 1,557 8,946 | 7.7 
Industrial economics : 1,186 10,634 6.0 
Music and arts 1,698 17,378 | 11.9 
Drama f 200 1,585 1.1 





a Se ae | aia 


100.0 








Total | 17,183 143,944 


! It is to be noted that there again are mistakes in addition. The “ Statistical Bulletin " gives a 
total of 144,168 pupils, although the separate figures add up to 142,944. Similarly the total number of 
schools is given as 831. instead of 829. 











The secondary vocational schools train many more industrial 
and economic specialists (the pupils in these branches constitute 
36.7 per cent. of the total) than agricultural technicians (only 
11.8 per cent.). Such a disproportion between industrial and 
agricultural specialisation in a country where agriculture is of 
preponderating importance is abnormal. This has been recognised 
and criticised as the weak point of the present system of education. 

It is difficult to make an exact estimate of the progress of 
secondary vocational education, for the statistics are even more 
contradictory on this point than on others. The reason may per- 
haps lie in the fact that the very term “ secondary school ” or 
“ technicum ” is not adequately defined. It applies to institutions 
which differ not only in different districts but also at different dates. 
According to Mr. Lunacharsky, many elementary vocational schools 
were temporarily converted into technicums in 1921. In the 
Ukraine, on the other hand, the technical colleges were called 
technicums in 1924. 

All that can be said, therefore, is that this type of school has 
not vet been given final form. In brief, the present technicum 
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corresponds to the old secondary technical school, under a different 
name and with new methods of teaching. But as it is difficult, 
in point of fact, to give effect to the main principle of the new 
method of teaching, that of bringing the school into direct touch 
with production, it may be admitted that the change has in reality 
been merely nominal. It remains to determine the schools which 
have been turned into technicums, but here the available data are 
incomplete. Yet they clearly show that hitherto the secondary 
technical school has been neglected. Owing to the increasing 
shortage of subordinate technical staff, however, more interest 
is beginning to be taken in this type of school. 


THE REFORM OF HIGHER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Scope of the Reform 


The reform of higher education was taken in hand some months 
after the creation of the Glavprofobr, and was carried out by 
degrees by way of legislation. Its main points were as follows : 

(1) All colleges, of whatever kind, were considered to be 


vocational, and their purpose to be that of training specialists'. 
They were placed under the sole management of the Glavprofobr. 

(2) Higher education became a form of national service, to 
be performed by the pupils, under strict supervision, as state 
employees nominated by various organisations. This sudden change 
in the status of students was introduced by the decree of 9 June 
1920 (section 6), defining the constitution of technical colleges. 
The length of the course was fixed at three years (section 3). The 
number of students to be admitted each year was to be fixed by the 
Glavprofobr, in agreement with the Commissariats and the 
organisations needing specialists (section 4). Preferential rights were 
to be granted to former pupils in the workers’ faculties (section 5). 
Finally, the instruction given was to correspond to the current 
requirements of the Republic, and to be based on the actua! work- 
ing of state undertakings. 

(3) Under the 1921 decree (section 3)*, instruction in the 
colleges was made free of charge, but this provision was left out 








» Constitution of the colleges as decreed on 2 September 1921. Collection of 
Laws, 1921, Section 486. 
> Ibid. 
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of the decree of 1922'. Shortly before, a decree of | June 1922? 
had provided for the granting of scholarships to enable persons 
belonging to the proletariat or the peasantry, and more gifted pupils. 
to attend college. The scholarship was to include board and lodging 
and a payment in cash corresponding to the local average wages®. 

(4) The revolution of March 1917 had given the colleges 
complete independence, so that the faculties themselves were 
entitled to appoint the teachers. This independence was abolished 
bv the decrees of 5 October 1920‘ and from that date the teachers 
were appointed by the Commissariat of Education. 

(5) A new class of teacher was created. The decree of 
16 February 19215 constituted a corps of “ red” teachers. Some 
months later® all the scientific qualifications hitherto necessary 
to obtain the title of teacher (“ doctor” and ~ master") were 
abolished, and anyone may now become a teacher who is considered 
suitable by the Commissariat of Education. 

(6) The syllabuses of the colleges were considerably altered. 
This question was dealt with only twice in the various legislative 
measures governing the details of the work of the colleges. The two 
decrees in question’ fixed only a compulsory minimum, consisting 
of “ Marxian social training ”, including the following subjects : 
(1) the materialist conception of history ; (2) capitalism and the 
proletarian revolution ; (3) the political system of the Soviet Union. 
The object of teaching these subjects was to familiarise the students 
with the political and economic principles of the Soviet system. 
It is impossible to judge of the scientifie value of the other subjects 
in the syllabus, though they must be considered as going beyond 
the compulsory minimum. To judge from these two decrees, and 
the total absence of other legislation on this point, there seems to 
have been a substantial fall in the level of higher education in 
Russia. 

As concerns the workers’ faculties, the legislation on their 
constitution adopted after 1920 first altered the status of the pupils. 
in accordance with the changes in the status of students. The 


1 Idem, 1922, Section 518. 

* Ibid., Section 413. 

* The Decree of 4 July 1923 (Collection of Laws, No. 66, Section 643) laid down 
that in principle these advances were to be repaid on leaving college, in the form. 
of compulsory service at the rate of one year’s service for each year’s study. 

* Collection of Laws, 1920, Sections 395-396. 

5 Idem, 1921, Section 79. 

* Ibid., Section 695. 

* Idem, 1921, Section 119, and 1922, Section 929. 
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decree of 25 September 1920! made study in the faculties a national 
service. The decree of 1922? created scholarships, fixing the amount 
at the average wage paid in local undertakings of the third class. 


Classification of Students 


In 1923-1924 the number of vacancies in the colleges was 
29,019°, while the number of candidates was 67,413, of whom 
34,144 were nominated by various organisations as shown in the 
ollowing table. 

TABLE VII. NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN 1923-1924 





Candidates 





Organisations nominating 


+, 
candidates _—_— 





‘Trade unions 18,862 85.2 
Workers’ faculties (persons having com- 4,793 14.1 

pleted their studies) 2,862 6.7 
Communist Party 1,837 5.4 
Union of Communist Youth 5,790 18.6 
Other bodies 





Total 34,144 100.0 

















Thus most of the candidates for higher vocational education 
were proposed by the trade unions. Relations between the students | 
and the trade unions are very close. On 1 December 1923 nearly 
100,000 belonged to a union‘. 

The classification of the students by subject was as follows? : 


TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY SUBJECT 





N — Students 
) * oO 
| Institution institutions 

Number | 








Universities 77,734 

| Technical schools 39,864 
| Schools of medicine 25,918 
id pedagogics 22,511 
agriculture 21,615 

music and arts 10,006 

economics 10,497 

roads and bridges 3 3,824 





Total 211,969 

















? Idem, 1920, Section 38]. 

* Idem, 1922, Section 270. 

* “ Public Education "’, No. 2, 1924, p. 83. 
* Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924, p. 105. 

* ** Statistical Bulletin ’, No. 92. 
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Here, as in the secondary schools, the number of students of 
agricultural science (10 per cent. only) was far from consistent 
with national requirements. 

The influence of sex on choice of subject is shown by the follow- 
ing figures, taken from an enquiry into the position of students 
in 1923-1924. 

TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
BY SEX AND SUBJECT 


Male students Femak stadents 
Subject (pér cent.) (per cent.) 








Technique of industry 80.1 19.9 
Agriculture 75.2 24.8 
Social economics 64.9 35.1 
Fine arte 61.0 39.0 
Medicine 40.1 59.9 
Pedagogics 32.9 67.1 


Total 61.9 38.1 

















The choice of subject is thus seen to differ entirely with the 
sex of the student. Women, who form more than one-third of the 
total number of students, take up pedagogics, medicine, or the 
fine arts, while men prefer the technique of industry, agriculture, 
or social economics. 

The influence of social status on the choice of subject appears 
from the following percentages : 


TABLE X. ¢ PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
BY SOCIAL STATUS AND SUBJECT 


Techni-} social | 

: Pedago- | Agricul-| que of Medi- Fine 
Sects staten gics ture | indus- | “Coe | cine 

try 








Factory workers 6.7 13.3 | 40.7 25.5 
Workers’ children 14.3 10.0 35.8 7.5 
Peasants 7.9 27.0 21.5 27.4 
Peasants’ children 17.6 25.6 27.0 
Non-manual workers 9.3 11.7 30.9 
Non-manual workers’ 

children 11.6 8.9 36.5 
Intellectual workers 15.3 15.4 30.6 
Intellectual workers’ 

children 18.9 18.0 23.7 
Persons of the “ non- 

working ” classes 9.9 |} 27.0 10.0 
Children of such persons 10.8 | 21.2 | 24.7 
Others 6.5 23.4 31.2 












































» + Public Education ”. Nos. 6-7, 1923, p. 82. 
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The most striking fact brought out by this table is the attrac- 
tion of social economics for adult workers and peasants as compared 
with the marked preference of their children for medicine and 
pedagogics. In the group of persons belonging to the so-called 
“ non-working ” classes, about 40 per cent. choose medicine or 
pedagogics, 37 per cent. wish to be engineers or agricultural 
experts, and only 0.9 per cent. (0.2 per cent. in the group of their 
children) propose to take up an artistic profession. 

Finally, from the point of view of the age of the students, it 
will be found that two-thirds are young persons and only one- 
third adults ; the latter, however, is a high proportion as compared 
with other countries. 

The available data contain no statistics for estimating the 
previous education of students. 


The Preseni Situation and Results of the Reform 


It is impossible, on the basis of Soviet documents only, to 
describe the instruction given in the colleges, but it cannot be denied 
that the scientific standard of the courses has fallen considerably 
for two reasons. First, many recently admitted students had not 
sufficient grounding for higher education ; and secondly, although 
the teaching staff should have been substantially enlarged, as 
the number of students has grown almost threefold since the 
revolution, it was very heavily reduced owing to political’ and 
academic disputes. The Soviet authorities have frequently drawn 
attention to the bad condition of the colleges as regards building 
and equipment. No improvements in either have been made since 
the war, and during the war considerable economies had already 
been effected under this head. 

The teaching staff is very badly paid, and Mr. Lunacharsky 
has more than once stated that they are literally in danger of 
starvation. Similarly, the grants made to students are inadequate. 
As Mr. Lunacharsky said to the Tenth Soviet Congress : 

The students are sometimes taken away from quite valuable work, 
are brought together in large towns, and left without lodging or heating. 
clothing or textbooks. In 1923, in the large centres, a student’s scholar- 
ship was only 8 gold roubles a month’. 





1 At the Tenth Soviet Congress (at the end of 1922) Mr. Lunacharsky stated 
that the teachers in the colleges were one of the most dangerous political elements 
in Russia. 

* “ Public Education ”, No. 3, 1924, p. 81. 
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Again, at the end of 1923, he said : “ The position of proletarian 
students is wretched ”, but added that “ the great merit of the 
Glavprofobr was to awaken the admirable body of youth which 
constituted the new Russian intelligentsia, who were closely bound 
up with the people, had gained wide revolutionary experience, 
were possessed of great enthusiasm and an ardent desire to learn, 
although they were reduced to the utmost distress. ” 

The workers’ faculties as an institution of higher education 
were the outcome of creative action of a truly Soviet character ; 
in this respect they may be compared with the industrial apprentice- 
ship schools in elementary vocational education. As Mr. Lifshitz, 
Director of the workers’ faculties, stated at the second session of 
the Glavprofobr? : 

The workers’ faculties must as soon as possible form bodies of “ red ” 
engineers recruited from the ranks of the proletariat, for it is out of the 


question to wait until the reformed ordinary schools can give higher 
education to the new generation of workers. 


In other words, the faculties were a compromise between the 
ideal end in view and the actual possibility of “ proletarising ” 
the colleges to the desired extent. It may be asked whether this 
end has been reached, and at what cost: whether the workers’ 
faculties have succeeded in raising the intellectual standard of 
those who follow the full course to that of an ordinary student, 
or whether, on the contrary, the colleges have had to adapt them- 
selves to the always inadequate standard of the pupils leaving 
the workers’ faculties. It is impossible to answer these questions, 
for on this point only vague comments, or no statements at all, 
are made. 

The workers’ faculties are better off as regards buildings and 
equipement than the other schools. Owing to their privileges they 
have had more funds, and since 1920 their growth has been rapid, 
there being scarcely any falling off in the critical year of 1922. 


ATTENDANCE AT VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The growth of vocational schools since 1920 is illustrated by 
the following figures for the whole of the Soviet Union’: 





* Idem, No. 9, 1923, p. 2. 
* Report of the Session, p. 43. 
* Taken from the “ Statistical Bulletin”, No. 92, | Nov. 1924. 
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TABLE XI. INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS ON | JANUARY 1924 





Number of Number of 
{nstitutions institutions | pupils 





Elementary schools and _ vocational 
courses 

Secondary schools 

Colleges 


2,807 208,764 
829 143,944 
190 211,969 f 257,570 





Workers’ faculties | 136 45,601 
Total | 3,962 610,278 

















It should be observed that of the total number of-pupils receiv- 
ing elementary education (208,764) only 139,000 attended schools. 
Taking this latter figure, the number of pupils in the various types 
of vocational school was as follows on 1 January 1924 : 


Pupils 
Type of school Number Per cent. 
Elementary 139,000 26 
Secondary 143,944 27 
Colleges 257,570 47 


Total 540,514 100 





The table shows that there were almost twice as many pupils 
in the colleges as in the elementary and secondary schools. As 
was said by the Viestnik T'rooda' : 

The abnormal growth of higher education and the absurdity of our 
system of vocational schools are patent. The result of the system is 


the production of an excessive number of engineers and an acute shortage 
of subordinate technical staff, who are needed much more. 


This disproportion is not purely accidental. An examination 
of the curriculum devised by the Glavprofobr will show that it 
is dominated by the main principle of turning a scarcely literate 
worker into an engineer within the shortest possible period®. This 
is the object of the colleges, which, instead of being merely one 
stage, however important, in the system of vocational education, 
become its centre and almost the prime reason for its existence. 

The hope of becoming an engineer attractsso many candidates that 
they are far more numerous than the vacancies*. The Glavprofobr 





1 No. 4, 1924, p. 122. 

* Cf. Mr. Alexandrof’s report to the Second Session of the Glavprofobr (Report, 
p. 59) : “ In a technicum we can turn a worker who knows his three R’s into a 
specialised engineer in six years ’’. 

* In 1923-1924 there were only 29,000 vacancies in all the colleges, for 64,000 can- 
didates. 
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has had to take this disproportion into account, and considerably 
reduce the number of persons admitted to the colleges. Thus, in 
1924-1925 this number was reduced from 46,000 to 13,000, while 
the number admitted to the workers’ faculties was reduced from 
16,305 to 6,000'. In addition, in the spring of 1924, the Glavpro- 
fobr considered it necessary to expel from the colleges, after very 
careful selection, nearly 20,000 students who had already begun 
their studies. 

Various information on pupils and students is available. The 
percentage distribution by sex of persons receiving vocationa! 


education was as follows? : 
Male pupils Female pupil 


Institutions (per cent.) (per cent.) 


Elementary schools 70 30 
Colleges 62 38 


The proportions vary with the kind of school and special subject 
studied. The proportion of boys is particularly high in the industrial 
apprenticeship schools, being as much as 81 per cent. Female 
pupils show a marked preference for pedagogics, and constitute 
65 per cent. of all pupils attending elementary pedagogic courses 
and 67 per cent. in the pedagogical colleges. 

The distribution of pupils by social status was as follows - 


TABLE XIi. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY 
SOCIAL STATUS 


- ain 


| 
' 





Non manual 
Workers Peasants werkens 


and their and their and their 


Others Total 
children children chitéren } 





Vocational schools 33 39 23 5 | 100 
Industrial apprenticeship 
20 1) 100 


schools 62 7 
Secondary schools 26 32 36 6 100 
Colleges 34.4 100 























The industrial apprenticeship schools have the highest pro- 
portion of proletarian elements, the colleges the lowest. The number 
of peasants is highest in the elementary vocational schools, and 
lowest in the industrial apprenticeship schools. More than two- 
thirds of the pupils in the elementary schools are of the worker and 





® Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924, p. 105. 
* Tho “ Statistical Bulletin ” gives no figures for secondary vocational schools. 
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peasant class, and in the colleges more than one-third. As a matter 
of fact the proportions are even higher, a large number of workers 
and peasants being classified as non-manual workers. 

An enquiry conducted in 1924 gave the following results on 
the political views of the pupils in colleges! : members of the Com- 
munist Party, 6.9 per cent.; members of the Union of Communist 
Youth, 6 per cent.; and 10 persons belonging to other political 
parties. The enquiry covered 139,787 pupils, and the vast majority 
(119,993, or 86 per cent.) preferred not to belong to any political 
party. 

In the workers’ faculties the Communist party was much better 
represented, 36 per cent. of the pupils being members of the party 
and 28 per cent. of the Union of Communist Youth, while 36 per 
cent. belonged to no political party’. 


THE DeFects OF THE NEw SYSTEM 


In 1923 Mr. Lunacharsky described the changes in the system 
of vocational schools in the following terms?*: 


As soon as the Glavprofobr set to work there was an extension of 
vocational education, an extension which was unfortunate in several 
respects. . . . From the point of view of vocational education the whole 
period previous to 1921 may be considered one of vast growth and bold 
experiment. Vocational schools sprang up like mushrooms. In many 
branches schools were opened without any previous examination of 
their future financial basis, and even without adequate proof that they 
were needed. This phenomenon was particularly striking in the case 
of colleges, a number of which were set up on an absolutely insufficient 
basis. Many took the place of secondary technical] schools, without any 
real change ; that is to say, there was the same organisation, the same 
equipment, and the same teaching staff. The only change was one of 
name, and was quite uncalled-for. 

The position was much the same with respect to elementary voca- 
tional education, intended for the masses. Many elementary schools 
were suddenly turned into technicums, without being given sufficient 
funds or a properly qualified staff. 

By 1921 it was already clear that the system of vocational schools 
was not consistent with national resources, but went far beyond them. 
Yet this was not understood until the financial crisis of 1922, when a 
policy of closing down was adopted. The measures were most methodical 
in the case of higher education, and 43 colleges were closed in 1921- 
19224. 





2 The results were published in “ Public Education ”, No. 67, 1924. 

4 Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924, p. 105. 

> « All Russia ”, pp. 295 et seq. ; 1923. “ Five Years of the Soviet Régime ”, 
p. 500. Moscow, 1923. 
"The total number of colleges in 1917 was 50. 
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The closing down of the elementary schools began in 1922 and rapidly 
became calamitous. Education outside the schools suffered most. 
This type of education, after a period of rapid growth, has now ceased 
to exist for lack of funds. . . . Asa rule the reduction was found to 
have affected mainly the lower grade schools. The statistics show that 
from April to September 1922 the number of elementary vocational 
schools was reduced by over 66 per cent., that of model workshops by 
27 per cent., whereas that: of secondary schools (technicums) was reduced 
by only 18.5 per cent. 


These statements, which cannot be considered as exaggerated, 
show that 1922 was a disastrous year for vocational education. 
They also show that the initiative taken in 1921 was out of propor- 
tion to the available resources. Even though it is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact figures of the budget of the Commissariat of Edu- 
cation from 1920 to 1922, it may safely be stated that it was lower 
than that for 1924, which was fixed by the financial authorities 
at 49.5 million gold roubles. The amount of local funds to be allo- 
cated for educational purposes could not be very high, since the 
collection of this money was very inadequate ; the amount is 
further reduced by the fact that the chief taxpayers, the trade 
unions and economic institutions, have gradually reduced their 
participation to very small sums. So-called local resources thus 


constitute only a secondary item in the budget of the Glavprofobr. 
As Mr. Lunacharsky said in September 1923, “ Financially the 
Glavprofobr is dependent on the state, and its situation is naturally 


deplorable’. 

Still, even with these reservations, the figure of 50,000,000 
gold roubles may be taken as a basis of comparison with the situa- 
tion under the old régime. In 1914 the expenditure of all the Minis- 
tries concerned in education was estimated at 238,000,000 gold 
roubles. If the contributions of the municipalities and zemstvos 
are added, a total of some 340,000,000 roubles is reached. Thus 
the budget for education has been heavily cut down, indicating an 
extremely serious situation, especially if it is remembered that even 
before the war the schools were not fully equipped. 

The expenditure of the Government on vocational education 
proper in 1922 absorbed nearly one-third of the budget of the 
Commissariat of Education?. Assuming that this proportion was 
maintained, the sum for 1924 would be 17,000,000 gold roubles. 
In 1914 the total expenditure on vocational education was estimated 





*> “ Public Education *’, No. 9, 1923, p. 11. 
* Idem, No. 1, 1923, p. 8. 
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at 40,000,000 gold roubles. This sum, which is two and a half times 
the budget of the Glavprofobr in 1924, was used to maintain a 
system of schools about a quarter the size of that of 1924. In other 
words, in 1924 each school received only one-tenth of what it 
had had in 1914, and yet it must be remembered that the equip- 
ment of the 1914 school was by no means perfect. 

Further, the training of teachers has not increased at the same 
rate as the creation of new schools. This has meant a shortage of 
teachers in all branches of vocational education. 


To sum up, it may be said, in agreement with Soviet criticisms, 
that the too rapid extension of the schools has led to a certain 
hypertrophy of the whole system of vocational education. The 
limits of what is possible and necessary have been exceeded, and 
this is in fact beginning to be realised : 


The present system of vocational schools should be reduced as much 
as possible, so as to exclude elements which are of little or no use to 
Russian industry. The remainder must then be given the impetus 
needed to satisfy the real demand for skilled labour’. 





1 Trood, 25 Oct. 1924. 





The German Exhibition of Home Industries 


and its Lessons 
by 


Gertrud Hanna 


Secretary of the General Confederation of German 
Trade Unions, Member of the Prussian Diet 


n exhibition of home industries was held in Berlin from 28 

April to 18 May last, its object being to enlighten public opinion 

as to conditions prevailing in these industries and enlist its support 

in removing abuses. The exhibition was organised by trade 

unions of all shades of opinion under the auspices of the Association 

for Labour Legislation. A few factory inspectors also supplied 
documents. 

This is the fourth exhibition held in Germany to give publicity 
to conditions in home industries. On the first occasion the “ free ”’ 
trade unions took the initiative, and the exhibition which they 
organised in 1904, improvised and somewhat primitive as it was, 
nevertheless made so deep an impressién on the public mind that 
a second was held in January 1906. This was more systematic 
and, being organised by the Association for Labour Legislation, 
could enlist the co-operation of all branches of the trade union 
movement. In 1908 an exhibition of home industries in the 
Rhine and Main areas was organised jointly by employers’ and 
workers’ associations. A scheme for a fourth exhibition to be 
held in 1911 on the occasion of the International Health Exhibition 
fell through because the management of the exhibition, at the 
request of the employers, imposed conditions which the workers 
could not accept. 


The 1906 exhibition made the greatest impression ; it led the 
legislature to consider the problem of home work, but even so 
little was done. Until quite recently men and women home 
workers had practically no legal protection. Legislation on the 
subject was chiefly limited to provisions as to the condition of 
premises where foodstuffs are prepared and packed, and to the 
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protection of the workers against dangers threatening their life, 
health, or morals. The trade unions and some students of social 
problems agitated for the introduction of statutory minimum 
wages in home industries, but without effect. Not until 30 June 
1923 were steps taken in this direction by the adoption of the 
Home Work Act. ; 

In the circumstances home workers had only one means of 
improving their conditions —trade unionism. But it was much 
more difficult for them to organise than for workers employed 
in factories or workshops. In no other industry are the workers 
drawn from so many different classes and nowhere else are their 
reasons for entering employment so diverse. Home workers are 
sometimes inhabitants of mountain districts who own a cottage and 
a plot of land but cannot live by their produce. Sometimes, again, 
they are workers from the same districts who have no property 
or other source of income and are obliged to earn their money 
solely by home work. In large towns a large number of home 
workers are employed in seasonal and luxury trades, where the 
advantage of home work for the employer is that he can tempo- 
rarily increase his output while leaving all risks to be borne by 
the worker or middleman. 

Most of the men home workers are not of full working capacity, 
being disabled, infirm, or aged. Among the women, who are 
far more numerous than the men, the vast majority are married 
women who do paid work’ in the intervals of housework or the 
care of children or invalids. A large proportion of the women, 
moreover, do not really belong to the working classes ; they wish 
to earn pocket-money or to increase their income from 
investments, etc., but are ashamed of taking paid employment 
and are glad tc do it secretly at home. The war, and even more 
currency inflation, have increased the number of women who 
were once comfortably off but are now doing or seeking any kind 
of home work. With all these men and women desiring a sub- 
sidiary occupation the pleasure of being able to earn something 
generally far outweighs any consideration of working conditions. 

A further difficulty in the way of trade union organisation is 
the fact that some of those who support themselves partly by 
home work form an intermediate class between the worker and 
the small employer, since they purchase all or part of their materials 
and sell their own products. As a rule they do not wish to be 
considered wage earners, and this makes it extremely difficult 


to organise them. 
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In spite of all these obstacles, however, the German trade 
unions have succeeded in effecting an appreciable improvement 
in the conditions of home workers. The appalling distress revealed 
by the exhibitions of 1904 and 1906 further encouraged them to 
concern themselves in home industries. Up till then the prevailing 
opinion among trade unionists was that home work should be 
discouraged because it imperilled working conditions in factories 
and was even in some cases a danger to the purchasers of goods 
made by home workers. The trade unions had also some doubts, 
arising from their experience, as to the efficacy of trade union 
action in this sphere. Nevertheless their increased activity on 
behalf of home workers was not without results. 


If this year’s exhibition in many respects gave a far more 
satisfactory picture of conditions in home industries than did the 
previous ones, the result is almost entirely due to the action of 
the trade unions. One of the objects of its organisers was to bring 
this result into prominence. They wished to show that home 
work to-day is no longer inseparable from sweating, and that 
it has risen above this level where the trade unions have been 
able to exert their influence, while in other cases. where they have 
not yet been able to effect improvements, many industrious and 
active workers still lead a miserable existence. 

Home work has ceased to be sweated wherever it is not the 
only method of work, where it is not the sole opportunity of 
earning open to the workers, and where it is not wholly or chiefly 
done by women, i.e. where it is not a subsidiary occupation. 

Conditions are best where home industries and factory indus- 
tries are connected, and conditions in the factories, influenced 
by the trade unions, react in turn on conditions among home 
workers. In these industries, such as clothing, tobacco. and some 
branches of the wood, metal, paper, and textile industries, there 
are collective agreements which also apply to home _ work. 
Frequently higher piece rates are fixed for the home worker than 
for the factory worker, the increase being regarded as compensation 
to the home worker for the fact that he bears the cost of premises, 
heating, lighting, etc., which in factories is borne by the employer. 
Some collective agreements also provide for holidays with pay 
for home workers. Thus where the trade unions have been able 
to make their influence felt the conditions of home workers are 
often as good as those of other workers of the same class in the 
same locality or district. 
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That this is actually the result of trade union action was fre- 
quently shown by the information displayed in tables at the 
exhibition. There were differences between the wages paid under 
collective agreement and those not so regulated for the same type 
of work amounting to as much as 100 per cent. or even more. 
It was also frequently shown that even where collective agree- 
ments existed home workers did not receive the wages there fixed. 
Ignorance of existing agreements, lack of union among the workers, 
knowledge of the keen competition among those who seek to earn 
their living or part of it by home work — all these account for the 
fact that even to-day innumerable men and women offer or agree 
to work for lower wages than they could obtain if they lodged a 
complaint. 

Employers can use home work to evade the protective rules 
laid down by collective agreement, and they are all the more 
ready to do this because, in addition to the conditions described 
above, there is the most acute competition among themselves. 
As a rule home industries require little capital, and it is compara- 
tively easy to transfer them to other places. As Professor 
Wilbrandt wrote recently,“ competition among many employers 
struggling for distant markets who exploit the competition of the 
many workers struggling for home employment — this is the 
economic problem. ” 


Unfortunately it is impossible to determine how far wages 
are depressed by under-cutting among the workers and how far 
by the pressure which the employers are able to exercise, thanks 
to the favourable circumstances. 

Cases in which the earnings of home workers were considerably 
below the wages of factory workers in the same district were 
mainly to be found where the work was entirely or principally a 
home industry carried on by women, as for example, embroidery, 
knitting, crochet, hemstitching, etc. The low wages are of all 
the more importance as the value of such products consists chiefly 
in the labour put into them. Consequently when the goods are 
made by hand the selling price is disproportionately high in com- 
parison with the cost of production. But it is precisely in these 
trades that the competition between the workers is most acute 
and esprit de corps is most lacking, since the workers are drawn 
from many different social classes. 

Conditions among home workers seem to be most deplorable 
in the mountain districts, where home work is generally, if not 
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invariably, the sole source of income. Exhibits referring to cases 
of this kind gave the exhibition, even this year in some sections, 
the appearance of an exhibition of sweated trades. In the Black 
Forest, the Thuringian Forest, the Saxon Erzgebirge, and the 
Silesian mountains labour is often so cheap that it is not worth 
while to introduce machinery. In these districts even the little 
children, before they have to go to school (compulsory attendance 
in Germany begins at 6 years of age), help their parents with 
the work, and the total earnings of the family are only just sufficient 
to provide a bare subsistence. 

The pitiable conditions of these workers is to be attributed 
not only to the conditions described earlier but also to the fact 
that the foreign markets for the products of home industries have 
been much restricted by the effects of the war, especially in America. 
It is also worthy of note that the districts where distress is greatest 
are those where it is most difficult to distinguish between workers 
and small employers. 


The organisers of the exhibition, however, did not confine 
themselves to showing what trade union action has done and may 
do. They wished also to work on the conscience of the public, 
to mobilise all forces which could help to remove the distress still 


all too prevalent in home industries. Above all they wished to 
set the legislature in motion. 

Under the Home Work Act of 30 June 1923, it is stated that 
one of the duties of a trade committee is that : 


if the home workers within its district are obviously paid inadequate 
wages, and it has proved impossible to arrive at an agreement for the 
payment of sufficient wages, it shall declare the provisions of a collec- 
tive contract respecting wages to be generally enforceable or fix minimum 
wages for home workers. . . . 

Inadequate wages shall mean remuneration which is such that home 
workers in certain branches cannot attain the wages customary in the 
locality by working normal hours, although of full working capacity 
and skill, or which is lower than the wages paid for the same work in 
other districts with similar economic conditions or the wages paid in 
factories and workshops in the same district for similar work. 


Trade committees consist of representatives of the employers 
and home workers concerned in equal numbers, together with a 
chairman and two assessors. The chairman and assessors must 
possess the requisite expert knowledge, but the chairman must 
not be either an employer or a home worker. The employers’ 
representatives must be themselves employers or officials of their 
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associations, and similarly the home workers’ representatives must 
be either home workers or officials of their organisations. Where 
women home workers are employed in large numbers they must 
be adequately represented. 

Associations of employers and workers within the area of the 
trade committee, if their membership includes considerable numbers 
of employers or home workers, are entitled to submit proposals 
to the trade committee. The chairman of the committee is then 
bound to place such proposals on the agenda of a meeting to be 
called within four weeks. 

The work of the statutory trade committees for home work 
is thus to some extent dependent on the existence of employers’ 
and workers’ associations. It was rightly felt that where there 
are no such organisations the workers will no longer have the 
courage to make demands, since in such case home workers, even 
more than factory workers, must make and maintain their demands 
as individuals. 

The truth of this assumption was proved by experience with 
the Home Work Act of 20 December 1911. The trade committees 
under this Act were merely advisory, but even so no representatives 
of the workers could be found to sit on them, as trade union repre- 
sentatives were expressly excluded. The recent home industries 
exhibition also produced plentiful evidence in support of this. 
It was shown that, although collective agreements had been 
concluded and declared binding and minimum wages had becn 
fixed by trade committees, lower wages were frequently paid. 

It must be remembered that trade committees with power to 
fix wages are still too new an institution to permit of a final verdict 
on their efficacy. Their work, moreover, has until recently been 
affected by the policy of economy adopted by the Federal and 
State Governments as a result of currency inflation. For example, 
the Federal Minister of Labour did not issue administrative regu- 
lations for the creation of trade committees under the Home 
Work Act until 28 November 1924. 

There can be no doubt that the home industries exhibition 
will encourage greater use of the machinery provided under the 
Home Work Act for regulating wages. The keen interest which 
it aroused, particularly among industrial inspectors of the various 
States, justifies this hope. The exhibition has also made an impres- 
sion upon public opinion, which can do much to further the use 
and improvement of existing legislation for the benefit of sweated 
home workers. Nevertheless,experience has shown that, however 
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effective a home industries exhibition may be in this respect, the 
improvement of conditions in these industries rests largely with 
the trade unions, i.e. organised labour. More particularly they 
have to imbue home workers, especially the women, who are 
strangers to trade unionism, with the idea that solidarity and 
corporate action are a guarantee for the improvement of labour 
conditions. Here, too, the home industries exhibition provided 
convincing evidence for those who have eyes to see. 

There are still some cases, however, where trade union action 
alone is not sufficient, and where the Home Work Act has com- 
paratively little effect. These are chiefly cases where the low level 
of home workers’ wages is due to bad methods of marketing, and 
here the co-operative movement may provide a solution, as it 
has already done successfully in a few instances. 


International legislation, again, is a means by which the priva- 
tions of home workers can be banished from the world. Employers 
repeatedly allege that they cannot pay the higher wages secured 
by the trade unions or the trade committees because in other 
countries lower wages are paid for the same work. The argument 
of foreign competition is often used as a means of forcing down 
wages. As the commodities manufactured in home industries 
are usually easily transported, the employers threaten to have 
the work done abroad if the German workers maintain their 
demands for higher wages. Uniform legislation to protect home 
workers is the only means of putting an end to such competition. 

The organisers of the home industries exhibition did not con- 
sider it as the end of their efforts for better conditions which would 
secure a reasonable standard of life for home workers, but rather 
as @ stimulus to further effort. What is now needed is to use the 
lessons of experience to secure, by national and international 
action, better conditions for oppressed workers in all countries. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Conditions in France during the War 


A brief account of Mr. Arthur Fontaine’s book, L’indust#ie francaise 
pendant la guerre’, was given in the Review? shortly after its publication. 
We propose to discuss in more detail the account of labour conditions in 
France during the war as given by Mr. Fontaine in his very fully docu- 
mented and clearly arranged work. The following points will be con- 
sidered : 

(1) The special conditions of labour supply imposed on French 
industry by the war ; 

(2) The steps taken by France during the war to reconstruct and 
reinforce her labour supply ; 

(3) The incidental and temporary — though more or less lasting — 
consequences of the war for the French labour world ; 

(4) The lasting and even permanent changes brought ahout by it. 


As regards the industrial labour supply, the situation produced by 
the war in France was briefly as follows : part of the labour supply 
dislodged, part diverted to other work, and part annihilated. 

The dislodgment of a large number of industrial workers was caused 
by the enemy. occupation of certain regions in the North and East during 
almost the whole of the four years of war. These regions represented 
6 per cent. of the territory of France, 9.6 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, and 14 per cent. of the industrial population. The effect of the 
occupation of the mines was that 41.8 per cent. of the mine workers 
were no longer able to work in their ordinary places ; the proportion 
was the same for workers in the food industries ; 42.2 per cent. for the 
workers in alcohol and sugar factories ; 41.5 per cent. for brewery work- 
ers ; 36.4 per cent. for workers in potato flour, starch, and margarine 
factories ; in the textile industries, 48.8 per cent. for flax, hemp, and 
jute workers, 53 per cent. for cloth workers, and 64.3 per cent. for wool 
workers ; lastly, in the metal-working industries, the iron and steel 
works which were in the invaded territory ordinarily employed 60.6 per 
cent. of all the workers in France in this industry. In other words, in 
most of the industries which are fundamental for any country, and 
especially for a country at war, a considerable proportion of French 
workers — from more than one-third to nearly two-thirds of the total 
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number — were deprived of their ordinary work places and means of 
working, or rather would have been so deprived if they had still been 
available for these industries. 

But most of them were diverted from their ordinary work by the 
mobilisation. During the war France mobilised more than three-fifths 
of her active population. All occupations did not of course provide such 
a large contingent of mobilised men. In the early days France drew 
29.44 per cent. of the men mobilised from industrial workers, while 
45.3 per cent. of them came from workers in agriculture. But in order 
to appreciate the effort made by each group, it must be remembered 
that in 1914 the number of agricultural workers (proprietors and paid 
labourers) in France was much greater than the number of industrial 
workers. 

Lastly, a large proportion of this mobilised labour force was annihi- 
lated by the losses of war. During the war French losses were 1,454,000 
in dead and missing ; 267,000 of these belonged to industry, so that as 
2,338,000 industrial workers were mobilised the loss coefficient was 
11.4 per cent. Taken for the whole period of the war, this coefficient 
is no doubt less than the corresponding percentage for agricultural 
workers, workers in commerce and the liberal professions, and the 
general average percentage. But in the early days of the war, before 
measures were taken to send workers back to the factories, the per- 
centage was approximately the same for all occupations. 


The steps taken by France to reconstruct and reinforce the labour 
supply so dislodged and diminished, and literally even more than deci- 
mated, fall into six main categories: 

(1) From the summer of 1915 onwards exemptions and permits 
were granted to skilled workers, at first in the war industries (arms, 
powder, and explosives factories, and general war supplies), and later on 
in all industries. From 1915 onwards 500,000 men were recalled from the 
army in this way under the Dalbiez Act. In 1917, as France had to 
depend less on foreign imports for her food supplies on account of the 
submarine war, the problem spread to agricultural workers. From 
April 1917 to January 1918, 300,000 agricultural workers were sent 
back to the land, in addition to 48,000 workers of other kinds (in mines, 
railways, shipping, etc.) who returned to their ordinary work. The 
imperious needs of the war of course had to have the first consideration. 
But in spite of that, on 1 November 1918 out of a possible mobilised 
force of 5,530,000, 4,143,000 (74.9 per cent.) were actually with the 
colours, and 1,387,000 (25.1 per cent.) were employed outside the army. 

(2) Large numbers of refugees (not only French, but Belgians and 
even Alsatians) were placed in employment. The Central Public Employ- 
ment Exchange and the regional and departmental exchanges founded 
from 1915 onwards placed about 629,000 workers, including a large 
number of refugees, during the war years 1915 to 1918. 

(3) An increased use was made of foreign and colonial labour. 
Foreign workers who used to come to France before the war — from 
Algeria, Italy, Belgium, Poland, Luxemburg—were called in to help, 
but in larger numbers than before, as well as workers from other 
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countries—Portugal, Spain, Greece, Alsace-Lorraine, etc.—who came only 
exceptionally and in small numbers. All these came under an official 
immigration scheme with headquarters at special points. In addition 
there was the usual stream of unofficial and unregulated immigrants. 
Adding the immigrants brought in with their families by the agricul- 
tural employment organisations, and the native workers from distant 
colonies brought over by the Colonial Employment Department of the 
Ministry of War, we reach an important figure which may perhaps 
touch the half-million. This call on foreigners and colonials should be 
remembered, as it has maintained or created currents of immigration 
which the period after the war, with France in her depopulated condition, 
has not yet dried up. 

(4) In spite of all these measures male labour was insufficient 
and it became necessary to use female labour in greater numbers than 
before the war (627,000 women were employed in industry on 1 July 1917 
as against 487,000 in 1914), and for unfamiliar work, even on the rough- 
est kind of work of the war industries. From 1 January 1916 onwards 
109,000 women were working in factories more or less dependent on the 
artillery. Similarly women were employed in bread-making, in the 
chemical industries, in the printing trade (even for working large printing 
presses), in the textile industry (even for working the heaviest 
machines), in the metal-working industries (even for working steam 
hammers). The fact is interesting and of far-reaching consequences, since 
the opening of these factories to the weaker female labour not only 
obliged the heads of the factories to adopt new methods for the division 
of labour and the arrangement of shifts, but in order to avoid heavy 
physical labour as much as possible also led to a development of the 
use of mechanical processes which has _ persisted. 

(5) The work of disabled men was also used. Special institutions 
had to be set up for the functional re-education or vocational education 
of men whose disablement made it necessary for them to learn a new 
trade. 

(6) Lastly, there was the employment of prisoners of war. It may 
be estimated that at the end of the war 306,000 out of 530,000 prisoners 
were working either in agriculture or in loading and unloading goods, in 
navvy work or on the docks, and even in certain branches of industry. 

It may be noted that of these six war measures adopted to cope with 
the shortage of labour, the third (foreign and colonial labour), the 
fourth (female labour), and the fifth (the adaptation of disabled men 
to labour), have all played their share in the organisation of labour in 
post-war France. 


For the world of labour the war has had temporary consequences 
which have been more or less lasting. First, there were the effects on 
the regulation of labour. Under the influence of the pressing needs of 
the early days, exemptions were allowed to the laws constituting the 
Labour Code, or these laws were not strictly enforced: for instance, 
hours of labour were extended in order to increase total output. Later 
on, on the contrary, with the prolongation of the war and the progressive 
exhaustion of muscular and nervous strength, came measures to protect 
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the health of the workers, and especially of women and young persons: 
the prohibition of night work for women and children, the protection 
of women before and after childbirth, shorter hours of labour for women 
—all of these on the initiative of the Ministry of Munitions. 

The war had its effects also on the increase or decrease in the number 
of workers in various industries, both from the creation of new needs and 
from the obliteration, or at least the relegation to a secondary place, 
of peace-time needs. For instance, in July 1917 there were only two 
groups of industries which employed more than 100 per cent. of the 
number of workers employed in July 1914 : the chemical industries 
(120 per cent.) and the metal-working industries (167 per cent.). In 
January 1919 these two industries still employed more than 100 per 
cent. of the workers employed in 1914 (103 and 120 per cent. respec- 
tively) and they were joined by a third group, that of the workers 
engaged in loading and unloading goods (105 per cent.). All other 
industries, even fundamental ones like the textile industry, employed 
in January 1919 less than 100 per cent. of the number of workers 
in 1914, and a fortiort of the number in July 1917. 

The war also had a temporary influence on the number of labour 
disputes. These were very few during the first two years of the war, 
but their number rose suddenly and sharply in 1917 with the increase 
in the cost of living — an indirect effect of the submarine war — and 
with the revulsion of feeling which followed the check to the spring 
offensive. After falling again in 1918, it made a new leap upwards in 
1919, in consequence of the change over from war-time to peace-time 
industries, and of the industrial demobilisation with its inevitable 
hardships. 

Lastly, the war had its effect on wages, but in different ways. For 
industrial workers real wages during the first half of 1921 were either 
equal to those of 1911 or were higher than them by a percentage which 
in the most favourable cases was not more than 34. For the staffs of 
public administrations in Paris, post-war real wages varied for different 
categories from 128 to as little as 36 per cent. of pre-war rates. At the 
end of the war, therefore, it cannot be said that even in the most favoured 
industries the increase in wages was of any great importance or pro- 
portionate to the real increase in the cost of living. For most of the 
workers in public services the reduction was perceptible ; for some of 
them it was calamitous. 


To these consequences, w. ich may be described as temporary and 
incidental, although some of them were fairly lasting, the war added 
other deep-seated and, if we may use the term, permanent effects, on 
conditions of labour and of living of the working-class population of 
France. 

First, there are certain economic and social effects, without counting 
the movement of wages (the extent of which has been indicated above). 
Then there was the increase in and the organisation of the immigration 
of foreign labour, which now shows such an unexampled increase on 
the pre-war figures that France may fairly be called one of the principal 
countries of immigration. Above all, there was the new regulation of 
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hours of work and the institution of the 8-hour day by the Act of April 
1919, with all its economic and social consequences. 

Then there were the financial effects. The monetary crisis, from which 
France has not yet emerged, has had its effect on labour as on production 
in general. The low but not abysmal exchange has favoured exports, 
kept industrial activity at a high level, and prevented any serious or 
prolonged unemployment. 

Lastly, there are the effects on the actual organisation of industry 
— effects which are among the most durable. The war has brought 
about an evolution so sudden that it resembles a revolution, in methods 
of manufacture. The application of scientific methods and discoveries 
to industry has become both more specific and more general, with 
the intention of meeting the situation caused by the shortage and 
lack of technical skill of the labour supply. The: Taylor system and 
the use of machinery for mass production have spread from the 
largest industrial organisations to the smallest and most scattered indus- 
tries. If on the one hand Mr. Fontaine can point to a shipyard like 
that of Penhoét in Brittany, which employs 3,000 workers and which 
saved 215,000 hours of work in 1917 by applying scientific methods, 
at the other end of the scale he can lay stress on the great 
extension of the use of kneading machines in bakeries, even in the coun- 
try, to such an extent that he is able to assert that whole regions of 
France, including the country districts, no longer have a single hand 
kneader. The shortages and necessities of the war have given a vigorous 
impetus to the development of more scientific methods of using the 
resources of the country : the shortage of coal has led to the development 
of the hydro-electric industry ; to meet the need for large-scale produc- 
tion, especially in the metal-working industries, new factories scientifi- 
cally and lavishly equipped have sprung up full grown in the interior 
of the country to replace the occupied factories in the North and East. 
Certain industries which were weak or even non-existent before the war, 
have developed and concentrated their forces, as, for instance, the 
chemical industries and certain special branches of the metal-working 
industries. 


It is thus impossible to exaggerate the consequences of the war years 
for French industry and French labour alike ; though within the scope 
of this summary we have not been able to give more than an outline of 
Mr. Fontaine’s logical exposition of this thesis, with a few examples 
chosen from the wealth of data he adduces in support of it. 
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Social Insurance in Poland 


On the occasion of the Seventh International Labour Conference, 
when social insurance was the chief subject on the agenda, a detailed 
report on the organisation and working of the social insurance system 
in Poland was presented by the Polish Delegation!. This report describes 
the development of insurance in the various parts of the country up to 
the constitution of the independent state of Poland ; the new legislation 
since enacted ; and the working of the system at the present time 


StaTE OF AFFAIRS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC 


In matters of social insurance, as in other spheres, the new Polish 
Republic was faced with three distinct sets of legislation and institu- 
tions in the provinces previously belonging to Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria respectively. The sudden rupture of alllinks between these prov- 
inces and the states to which they formerly belonged made it essential 
to set up new institutions to replace those already in existence, whose 
headquarters — sometimes even all their administrative machinery — 
lay outside Polish territory, and thus to continue the payment of benefit 
and the general working of insurance without interruption. The task 
of the Government was further increased by the fact that on Polish 
territory there were a large number of pensioners who had acquired 
their pension rights in areas not belonging to Poland. For example, 
on 1 April 1924 the total number of persons drawing accident benefit 
in the old Prussian territory (now administered by the Poznan Insurance 
Institute) was 9,189, of which 4,883, or 56 per cent., were victims of 
accidents which had occurred outside Polish territory. 

The insurance institutions in all parts of Poland were particularly 
embarrassed by the disappearance of the reserves accumulated to secure 
the payment of pensions, these reserves being managed by the central 
insurance bodies outside Poland. Claims on these bodies for the pro- 
portion of the reserves required to cover risks accruing could only be 
made effective under the provisions of the Peace Treaties’. 

The difficulties mentioned above were aggravated by the general 
economic and monetary situation. The Polish mark (introduced during 
the war before the constitution of the Republic) was not backed by any 
reserve, and, as the purchasing power of thecurrency diminished, social 
insurance benefits and the invested funds of insurance institutions 
progressively lost all value. 
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The Polish Government therefore had to undertake two tasks : 
(1) to maintain the existing system of insurance both by keeping bene- 
fits at an appreciable level and by securing a sufficient volume of receipts 
to meet expenditure, thus safeguarding the financial future of the insti- 
tutions taken over or created by the Republic ; (2) to extend social 
insurance legislation, adapt it to the needs of the time, and place it on 
a uniform basis, while allowing for the marked differences between 
the three parts of the country resulting from their long political 
separation. 


MEASURES OF CONSERVATION 


So long as the depreciation of the Polish mark was held to be a 
transitory phenomenon, attempts were made to keep up the value of 
insurance benefits by adding cost-of-living bonuses to the standard 
benefit, the resultant expenditure being distributed over all persons 
contributing to the cost of insurance. 

At the end of 1923 the mark fell so precipitately that immediate and 
radical measures were essential. The Acts of 6 December 1923 and 
11 January 1924 introduced the zloty, a stable monetary unit. The 
insurance funds and benefits had therefore to be revalued. When the 
claim to benefit originated before the war the benefit was restored to 
its gold value ; when the claim was acquired during the period of depre- 
ciation, the benefit was restored to the level of its original purchasing 
power. 

The increased burden on insurance institutions caused by the pen- 
sioners who had acquired their rights outside Polish territory, the 
depreciation of the capital intended to guarantee the payment of current 
pensions, and the increase in the nominal rate of benefit necessitated by 
the rise in the cost of living, all these meant the depletion of accumulated 
reserves and of the portion of current receipts paid to reserve, in order 
to restore to a sufficient level pensions the right to which had been 
acquired before or during the period of depreciation. 

The state had to come to the help of the insurance institutions by 
guaranteeing, for example, the repayment of reserve capital or the 
payment of pensions which were due from the states formerly controlling 
the territories now included in Poland. 


MEASURES OF IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION 


Existing legislation on accident, invalidity and old age, and survivors’ 
insurance was as a rule preserved in the various territories of the Repub- 
lic. The Polish legislature merely introduced certain amendments 
for the benefit of the insured, extended the application of existing laws, 
and to some extent improved the organisation of insurance institutions. 
The general object of all legislative and administrative action was to 
create a single organisation covering all branches of insurance (with a 
view to economy) and based on the territorial principle, i.e. excluding 
trade funds, employers’ funds, etc. 
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Accident insurance legislation in force in the former Austrian territory 
was considerably amended by the Act of 7 July 1921. The classes of 
persons subject to compulsory insurance were extended, the maxi- 
mum wage taken into account in fixing pensions was abolished, insured 
persons and their employers were given a larger share in the admin- 
istration of the Act. The system of insurance was standardised and 
mining undertakings were included in it. The legislation in force in 
these Austrian territories was extended to the former Russian prov- 
inces by the Act of 30 January 1924. In the former Prussian territories 
and in Polish Upper Silesia the workers were given a share in the man. 
agement of accident insurance, which had previously been entirely in 
the hands of employer’s organisations. Equal numbers of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives now sit on the management committees. 

The system of insurance for salaried employees in private under- 
takings in the former Austrian provinces had its scope considerably 
enlarged by the Act of 10 June 1921. By this measure the subordinate 
staff of commercial establishments and all employed persons other than 
domestic servants or wage earners were brought into the system. The 
scope of the corresponding legislation applying to the former Prussian 
territories was similarly extended by the Act of 22 September 1922, 
which abolished the maximum remuneration rendering the worker 
liable to compulsory insurance. These two Acts also modified the rate 
of benefit and the division of contributions in favour of the insured. 

Compulsory sickness insurance was instituted by an Act of 19 May 
1920 applying to all Polish territory except Upper Silesia. This Act 
superseded all measures previously in force. The chief features of the 
Act are as follows. Insurance is general, i.e. it applies to the widest 
possible circle of beneficiaries. All persons of either sex employed under 
a contract of service (including apprentices, unpaid workers, home 
workers, and temporary workers) are compulsorily insured ; the only 
exceptions are government officials and persons in managerial positions 
with an annual salary of more than 7,500 zloty. Persons not com- 
pulsorily insured may insure voluntarily. Contributions and benefits 
are calculated according to wages. Benefits include medical attendance 
and medical benefit, maternity and funeral benefit, while members of 
the insured person’s family also receive medical attendance. By 
entering an insured trade the worker ipso facto becomes a member of 
the competent insurance fund, these funds being organised on a terri- 
torial basis and enjoying complete independence. 

There was no legislation on unemployment insurance in any of the 
territories of Poland on the constitution of the Republic, although a 
German Goveinment Order dated 1 November 1921 dealt with unem- 
ployment relief in Upper Silesia. On 18 July 1924, however, an Act 
was passed introducing unemployment insurance throughout the 
territory of Poland, including Upper Silesia, and covering practically 
all workers of any kind. Benefit is paid for short time as well as for 
total unemployment, but not for seasonal unemployment, and is cal- 
culated as a percentage of the worker’s wage, as is also the rate of 
contribution. Contributions are paid by the worker, his employer, and 
the state. The Act is administered by regional committees, representing 
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workers, employers, and the public authorities, attached to the employ- 
ment exchanges. 

A number of other measures have been passed to improve the system 
of insurance already in being when the Republic was founded. Among 
these may be mentioned an amendment in the system of insurance 
against old age, invalidity, and death, and insurance for salaried em- 
ployees in private undertakings in Polish Upper Silesia. 

The position of foreigners resident in Poland is regulated by the 
Act of 6 July 1923. In general, all foreign nationals enjoy all the benefits 
of insurance legislation accorded to Polish citizens, and such enjoyment 
is not conditional on the conclusion of special agreements. The only 
restriction on the rights of foreigners is provided as a measure of reprisal 
if other states restrict the rights of Polish citizens in matters of social 
insurance. 


Work or INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


A considerable portion of the report is devoted to statistics illus- 
trative of the work of the insurance institutions, from which the figures 
given below have been drawn. 


Accident Insurance 


At the end of 1924 the accident insurance system covered 
317,733 undertakings and 2,029,703 insured persons. At the same date 
the total number of pensions current was 61,150, of which 44,903 were 
paid to injured workers, 8,418 to widows, 7,322 to orphans, and 507 to 
other dependants. The sum paid out monthly in pensions was 
874,389 zloty, of which 626,235 zloty were incapacity pensions, and 
248,154 zloty survivors’ pensions. The total expenditure of insurance 
institutions in 1924 was 7,087,522 zloty, of which 1,314,577 were ad- 
ministrative expenses. 


Insurance against Old Age, Invalidity, and Death 


The number of persons covered by this branch of insurance cannot 
be precisely determined, as most of the insurance funds do not keep 
registers, but an approximate idea of the number of insured persons is 
given by the number of receipt cards issued annually. This figure was 
532,031 in 1922 ; 639,268 in 1923, and 647,023 in 1924. The number and 
monthly value of pensions current at the end of 1924 were as follows : 


Number Monthly value (zloty) 


Invalidity and old age pensions 59,807 1,020,767 
Widows’ pensions 9,346 79,229 
Orphans’ pensions 51,674 193,617 


Total 120,827 1,293,613 
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The total receipts and expenditures of insurance institutions in 1924 
were as follows : 


Receipts : “loty 
Contributions 16,045,230 
Income from investments 333,526 
Expenditure! : 
Money benefits 9,765,376 
Benefits in kind 200,091 
Administrative expenses 645,904 
1 Excluding the special fund for railwaymen. 


Insurance for Salaried Employees 


In 1924 the number of undertakings covered by this branch of 
insurance was 14,146, and the number of insured persons 78,821. The 
monthly expenditure in pensions at the end of 1924 was 51,198 zloty, 
of which 12,759 zloty went in invalidity pensions, 9,166 in old age 
pensions, and 29,273 in widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 

The total contributions received during 1924 amounted to 
11,749,876 zloty. The expenditure was as follows : 


Zloty 
Money benefits 520,548 
Medical treatment 35,550 
Administrative expenses 471,613 


Sickness Insurance 


The complete organisation of the system of sickness insurance set 
up by the Act of 19 May 1920 naturally requires some time, a period 
of six years having been allowed for this. At the beginning of 1925, 
229 insurance funds were already in being, and 18 others were in process 
of organisation. The total number of compulsorily insured persons was 
1,883,905, but as the families of the insured are also covered the total 
number of persons enjoying the benefits of sickness insurance was 
4,173,000. A very complete system of medical attendance is provided, 
and it is estimated that during 1924 the total number of medical con- 
sultations (including interviews at the doctor’s surgery, visits at the 
patient’s home and in hospital) was 11,157,570. 

Detailed figures of expenditure and receipts were not available, 
but the approximate figures for 1924 were as follows : 


Zloty 
Contributions 64,341,972 
Expenditure 
Medical attendance 34,400,000 
Money benefits 14,700,000 
Administrative expenses 8,500,000 
Investments 3,500,000 


Unemployment Insurance 


. In January 1925 the unemployment insurance system covered one- 
third of the territory of Poland, and about one-half the total population. 
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Benefit amounting to 2,767,151 zloty per month was paid to about 
77,000 unemployed. The number of contributors in February 1925 
was 7,285 employers and 578,414 workers, the receipts in January of 
that year amounting to 919,615 zloty. 


Future PRosPEcTS 


The Polish Government does not consider its work in connection 
with social insurance as completed, but hopes that the organisation 
of sickness insurance will provide a solid foundation for the future 
development of other branches. 


Workers’ Insurance against Sickness, Old Age, Invalidity, and Death 


The organisation of sick funds is practically complete. They are 
stil] lacking in a certain number of agricultural districts, but they will 
very shortly be set up there. This question is closely connected with the 
extension of insurance legislation to agricultural workers, who are not 
yet subject to it in some parts of the country. The Ministry of Labour 
is at present engaged on a Bill dealing with sickness insurance and in- 
surance against invalidity, old age, and death. 

The Bill makes little change in the sickness insurance system beyond 
increasing the rate of benefit slightly and fixing the minimum number 
of members required to form a fund. As regards the risks of old age, 
invalidity, and death, however, the Bill will bring into the insurance 
system all persons employed under a contract of service. The quali- 
fying period for invalidity pensions will be fixed at two or three years, 
while the minimum pension will be raised to 40 per cent. of the wage. 
The payment of widows’ pensions will no longer be conditional on 
inability to work. The insured person’s contribution will be two-fifths 
and that of the employer three-fifths of the total. 

The system is to be administered by the sickness funds and regional 
insurance institutions. In order to secure an equitable distribution of 
risk, a considerable proportion of the annual expenditure on long-period 
pensions will be made jointly by all the regional institutions in propor- 
tion to their receipts. The calculations for this purpose will be made 
by the Central Union of Insurance Institutions, which will also be re- 
sponsible for co-ordination, statistics, improvement of medical attend- 
ance, preventive work, etc. 


Special Insurance of Salaried Employees 


The new Bill also deals with salaried employees’ insurance. Under 
the general system of insurance salaried workers are only entitled to 
sickness benefit, though in compensation for this they have a special 
system of retirement pensions. The object in having this special 
scheme is to secure for salaried workers larger sums than those 
provided by the general system. The payment of pensions is therefore 
to be made conditional on a longer period of insurance, which is in 
accordance with the fact that salaried workers are considerably 
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more prepared than other classes of insured persons to make sacrifices 
in order to secure a higher pension. 

The invalidity pension for {salaried workers may therefore be as 
much as 50 per cent. of the salary to begin with, and rise by 2 per cent. 
for each year’s insurance, beginning with the eleventh, so that after 
35 years’ continuous insurance the pension will be equal to the full 
salary last earned. Pensions of this class are to be administered by a 
single insurance institution for salaried employees. 

The Bill also provides for unemployment insurance for salaried 
workers, closely linked with the pension scheme. The rate of benefit 
amounts to 40 per cent. of salary, with an increase of 2 per cent. for 
each member of the family dependent on the recipient. The qualifying 
period is to be six months. 


Unemployment 


The existing law on wage earners’ unemployment insurance has had 
to be adapted to the circumstances of the time, which was characterised 
by an abnormal increase in unemployment due to the industrial depres- 
sion. The Government now proposes to amend this legislation in order 
to bring it into-greater harmony with the principles of insurance. It is 
intended to increase the rate of benefit, reduce the cost of management, 
and, by handing over the administration of unemployment insurance 
to the sickness funds, to secure the unity of organisation which is one of 
the chief objects of the Ministry of Labour. Once the industrial depres- 
sion caused by the most unusual circumstances arising out of the mone- 
tary reform has come to an end the Polish Government intends to 
take up this matter at the earliest opportunity. 


Accidents 


Accident insurance already covers the whole territory of Poland. 
The next step will be to standardise the legislation for all parts of the 
country and to amalgamate accident insurance with the other branches. 
A Bill, which also deals with occupational diseases, is to be introduced 
for this purpose. 


International Conventions 


The execution of the programme briefly outlined above must inevi- 
tably lead to a great increase in the burdens on Polish industry, and thus 
the cost of production becomes a most acute problem. The Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare, while devoting all its energies to improving 
and extending insurance, fully realises the enormous difficulties which 
will be encountered owing to the reaction of the measures enacted or 
proposed on the position of Polish industry in the international market. 
The chief problem is the ability of Polish manufacturers to compete 
with foreign industries, and this is conditioned by the development 
of social legislation in other countries. 

The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare therefore builds its 
hopes on the successful accomplishment of the work undertaken by the 
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International Labour Organisation, with a view to securing mutual 
engagements between states for the development of such legislation. 
“The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare is wholeheartedly in 
support of these efforts, and is convinced that only by means of inter- 
national conventions will it be possible to create conditions favourable 
to the rapid development of social insurance in all countries. ” 


Agricultural Workers on Large-Scale 
Farms in Sweden 


The Swedish Government has recently published a report of an 
official investigation on wages and conditions of labour in Swedish 
agriculture!. The purpose of this investigation was to get more accurate 
and detailed knowledge of labour conditions in agriculture than can be 
obtained through the annual collections of statistics on wages and 
working hours’. 

The investigation is stated to have been limited to the larger farms 
on the ground that it is only on these farms that a social labour problem 
can be said to exist. With the help of reference books and directories 
the Swedish Social Board drew up a list containing the names of Swedish 
farms which could be considered as coming under the investigation. 
The list included about 2,500 farms, to which a questionnaire was sent 
out. Replies were received from 1,319 farms concerning 20,509 perman- 
ently engaged workers and 190,000 work days worked by temporary 
workers. From the Union of Swedish Agricultural Workers and the 
Union of Agricultural Workers in Uppland, the Social Board received 
lists of their local sections, to the managers of which questionnaires 
were sent to be distributed among the members of the sections. 

Questionnaires were sent to 525 sections, 197 of which returned 
answers from their members. The number of members in each section 
from whom replies were received varied greatly. The total number of 
members answering was 4,065. It is obvious on general grounds that the 
answers tended to come from naturally selected groups both of employ- 
ers and of workers ; for example, the workers answering were probably 
from better educated groups than those who did not answer. 

The number of farms supplying information covered about one-fifth 
of the total area under large-scale farming. A slight majority, namely, 





' Arbetartillgang, arbetstid och arbetslin inom Sveriges jordbruck ar 1922 
jyamte specialundersékning rérande vissa line och arbetsférhdllanden (Del. 1): 
Idem for 1923 (Del. 2). Sveriges officiella Statistik ; Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 
1924. 122 and 75 pp. 

* For an analysis of these statistics for 1923-1924 see Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XIII, No. 11, pp. 54 e¢ seg. 
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775 out of 1319, or 59 per cent., had a cultivated area of over 100 hec- 
tares each, and of these 38 had an area of over 400 hectares, while 544, 
or 41 per cent., had a cultivated area of under 100 hectares. They had 
in their employ about one-fifth of all the workers engaged on large-scale 
farms. Of the workers 10.5 per cent. were women, this general average 
being made up of a higher percentage, 13.6, of women workers on farms 
of less than 100 hectares’ cultivation, and a considerably lower percen- 
tage, 9.5, on farms of over 100 hectares’ cultivation. 

Of the 4,065 agricultural workers giving information themselves, 
there were 1,128 for whom information had also been received from their 
employers. The difference between these two sets of data was without 
importance and the conformity between this special investigation and 
the annual statistics on labour conditions in agriculture proved to be 
excellent. This may be noted as a satisfying result in the difficult field 
of social statistics. 

The actual figures cited for wages refer to the years 1920 to 1922, 
a period during which unusually large changes in the cost of living and 
in wage rates took place. The absolute figures must therefore be consid- 
ered slightly out of date: but this in no way vitiates the very full 
information given on methods of payment, relative economic standing 
of various agricultural occupations, of various age groups, etc. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT AND TYPES OF CONTRACT 


Classified by methods of payment Swedish agricultural workers fall 
into four large and distinct groups : 

(1) farm servants permanently engaged and lodged by the 
employer : 

(2) workers permanently engaged and having their own house- 
hold (statare) : 

(3) persons working by the day ; 

(4) crofters. 

The first two groups are working wholly for the farmer and therefore 
receive a fixed wage both in money and in kind. The farm servants are 
generally unmarried and the statare generally married persons. 

Most of the farm servants are engaged under conditions laid down 
in an Act of 1833. The contract is concluded by acceptance of a small 
initial sum, the “ hand-money ~. Engagement thereupon runs from 
24 October of one year to 24 October of the next year. Conditions of 
work and wages are settled at the same time and generally it is also 
stipulated that help in case of illness, etc. shall be given by the employer. 
However, many workers now prefer more modern forms of contract, 
and in many cases no hand-money is given even when the worker is 
engaged for a year. In districts most under industrial influence the farm 
servant is engaged and paid only by the month. 

The statare receives, as a principal part of his wages, maintenance 
in kind for his household, namely, the most necessary foodstuffs, a 
dwelling, fuel, and sometimes also a plot of land for the cultivation of 
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potatoes. This maintenance in kind is known as the stat. The following 
are typical examples of the stat in different parts of Sweden : 


Item Quantity 
(a) New milk 1,460 litres 
Rye ~ 600 kilos 
Wheat 300 =, 
Oats or mixed corn 200 _ ~«,, 
Peas 50 ,, 
Plot for potatoes 15 ares 
Fuel 20 cubic metres of wood 


Dwelling 1 room and kitchen 








New milk 1,460 litres 

Rye 600 kilos 

Wheat 200 _ ,, 

Barley 400 _ ,, 

Peas 40 ,, 

Plot for potatoes 12 ares 

The necessary fuel — 

Dwelling 2 rooms and kitchen 


Rye 600 kilos 

Wheat 300 ——r,, 

Oats 200 ,, 

Peas 50g, 

The necessary fuel — 

Dwelling 1 room and kitchen 
Plot of land 1 hectare 


Fodder for two cows _— 


The last example quoted is an example of the siat of a so-called 
statare with an allotment, who, instead of milk, gets enough fodder to 
enable him to keep his own cow. In some cases the fodder is given in 
the form of a plot of meadow land, and where this is given tillage land 
is usually also supplied, and machines and horses are placed at the dis- 
posal of the statare by his employer without any charge. Several stats 
are also quoted which include free electric light. 

Day workers are paid either by the day or hour, or at piece rates. 
Some receive only money wages, others are paid partly in money and 
partly in kind. Those paid partly in kind can be divided into several 
groups. Some permanent day workers receive foodstuffs, dwelling, 
fuel, a piece of land, free milk, and are often allowed to buy the produce 
of the farm at reduced prices ; this system lies between the statare and 
the money wage system. Nearer the money wage system are those 
systems under which the day worker receives in kind, dwelling, fuel, 
and a piece of land only. Other groups of day workers receive, if they 
are unmarried, free board ; if married or living with their parents, free 
milk!, 

The group of worker-tenants designated hy the Swedish authorities 
in their publications in English as “ crofters”’ (terpare) are tenants 
on a small scale, paying all or part of their rent by doing a certain number 









' The collective agreements between the organised agricultural workers and 
employers still presuppose the above-mentioned methods of paying wages ; even 
the stat is capable of being regulated by collective bargaining. 
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of days’ work per week for their landlord-employer, but paid as ordinary 
day workers for any work done over and above this. In some cases the 
obligatory work is carried out by the son of the crofter or by a worker 
whom the crofter himself employs. More complicated arrangements 
can also be found ; when, for example, part only of the stipulated 
hours worked carry no payment and wages have to be paid for the rest ; 
or when there is no unpaid work done and a certain low rate is paid for 
all the time worked by the crofter. All these forms of employment 
contract show a tendency to develop on more modern lines. A large 
number of crofters have even succeeded in wholly commuting their 
obligatory labour for payment of a money rent ; they still continue to 
work on their landlord’s farm, but for ordinary wages. Work on the 
landlord’s farm is, in fact, often the only possibility of getting employ- 
ment outside their own smallholding. Here, though the connection 
between tenancy and obligatory work for the landlord-employer has 
formally been abolished, its influence still subsists in practice. It keeps 
the rent on a low basis, but at the same time depresses the wages paid 
below their free market values. 

The relative importance of the groups of workers mentioned is 
given in the following table of percentages. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION! OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, 
BY METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 





Percentage on farms 





Category of workers In purely] i Of less than/Of more than| “¢neral 


agricultural | "254 indus. |100 hectares’}100 hectares’) “Verase 
districts |¢riai districts| Cultivation | cultivation 








Men : 
































Farm servants 3.3 6.0 1.8 2.7 
Statare 55.2 46.5 41.0 56.0 52.6 
Day workers paid in 
money 16.3 21.1 22.0 16.5 17.8 
Day workers paid in 
money and in kind 10.0 ; 22.0 | 19.2 12.0 13.6 
Crofters 8 . 13.3 
All men workers 
Women : 
Farm servants 7.6 3.5 | 15.2 2.5 3 
Statare 5.6 4.2 | 2.8 6.2 5.2 
Day workers paid in 
money 58.1 | 65.1 | 584 | ODL 60.3 
Day workers paid in i 
money and in kind 28.4 i 7 23.4 | 29.9 28.0 
Crofters 0.3 0.1 | 0.2 | 0.3 0.2 
All women workers | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 











* Reference throughout is to the numbers comprised in the investigation. 


The male resident farm servants, who are of great importance on 
the medium-sized and smaller farms, i.e. on farms below the size of 
those referred to in the present report, are of no importance to the large 
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farms, more especially those with an area of over 100 hectares in culti- 
vation. These farms get 70 per cent. of their male labour from statare 
and crofters. In all parts of Sweden, except the northern part, the 
statare form the most important group of agricultural workers. In the 
north of Sweden the great majority (92.5 per cent.) of the workers are 
day workers’. Moreover, in cultivation districts lying near to, or includ- 
ing, industrial operations and influenced by industrial conditions day work - 
ers are relatively more important than in purely agricultural districts. 

The above remarks refer to male workers only. Of women workers 
nearly 90 per cent. are engaged on day contracts and are almost always 
paid wholly in money, though on farms of less than 100 hectares’ culti- 
vation 15 per cent. of the women employed in agriculture are resident 
farm servants. 


OccUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Another interesting classification of the agricultural workers is by 
occupation’. The number of different occupations in agriculture is 
perhaps small when compared with the number of different occupations 
in industry ; but, at the same time, is such as to make it impossible 
to consider the agricultural workers as a homogeneous mass. One consid- 
erable difference between the industrial and the agricultural worker 
may also be noted. The importance of the skilled worker in agriculture 
is, in fact, still insufficiently recognised as compared with his importance 
in industry. Some groups of agricultural workers specialise on certain 
operations, and may be described as having acquired a high degree of 
routine skill through years of practice; but they have never gone 
through the systematic training of apprenticeship. 

Among the handicraftsmen can be found saddlers, bricklayers, and 
carpenters, their crafts still surviving from the days when every large 
farm was self-supplying ; others, such as engineers, motor mechanics, 
machine milkers, motor drivers, electricians, represent new occupations 
in agriculture. Among the stable and cattle-shed staff, one-third 
are foremen, among the field workers only one-thirteenth (one-eigtith 
when the head drivers are also classed as foremen). 

Nearly all the women are engaged in cattle tending, especially in 
milking. 

The majority of the foremen, cattle tenders, drivers, and skilled 
workwomen are either resident farm servants, or stalare, or day workers 
paid partly in kind, while the general field workers are in most cases 
day workers paid in money, or else crofters. 


AGE GRouPS 


The distribution of the workers by age groups brings to light some 
interesting facts. The average age of workers employed on the large 





» This would appear to be due to special climatic conditions. The extremely 
short, hot, summer of three months induces very rapid growth, and concentration 
of necessary work. 

* Bee table on page 547. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS, BY OCCUPATIONS 





Category (occupation) | Per cent. 


Stable and cattle-shed staff : 
Stable foremen and cattle-shed foremen 
Grooms, dressers, shepherds, swineherds, etc. 


Total 











Field workers : 
Farm foremen 
Head drivers 
Drivers 
Ordinary field workers 


‘Total 








Skilled workers and specialised workers : 
Gardener foremen 
Smiths, joiners, and other handicrafts-men 
Foresters, garden labourers, drain diggers, apprentices, etc. 


Total 








Other workers : 
Lumber workers, woodcutters, ete. 


- 


, ; 
Total (all workers) | 100.0 





farms is higher than on the small farms and higher in the districts 
influenced by industry than in the purely agricultural districts. The 
explanation given is that the younger worker tends to seek industrial 
employment, while the older worker is sometimes glad to transfer to 
agricultural work as rather lighter. Indeed, such a change in occupation 
for older men is sometimes made with the help of the employer, espe- 
cially in cases where the latter runs a combined industrial and agricul- 
tural undertaking, a thing not uncommon in Sweden, where saw-mills 
and smelting works are frequently found in agricultural areas. 
Older workers preponderate among the stable and cattle-shed staff 
more noticeably than among the general field workers. The different 
average ages noted for different agricultural occupations and employ- 
ment groups point to an important general difference between industry 
and agriculture. In agriculture it is still common to change from one 
occupation to another, and also to change the type of employment 
contract under which a worker is engaged, generally in the direction 
of gaining independence and security. In many cases young men start 
as day workers on money wages or as resident farm servants boarded 
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by their employer. Later, when they marry, they become statare (or 
they marry when they become statare) ; the position of crofter is again 
a later stage. 


Civit CONDITION 


The percentage of married persons in the various groups of wage 
earners varies considerably, the employment contract in agriculture 
being closely connected with, or depending intimately upon, whether 
the worker is married or not. It has already been stated that resident 
farm servants are generally unmarried, and crofters generally married. 
Of day labourers paid in money, one-third had a family ; of those paid 
partly in kind, three-fourths were maintaining a family. 


LaBouR TURNOVER 


As the enquiry covered a period of two years, it was possible to 
examine also the interesting question of how often the agricultural 
worker changes his situation. One year’s enquiry could not have sufficed, 
as the period covered by the agricultural employment contract is often 
a whole year, as stated above. Out of every 100 male workers employed 
in 1921-1922 the following percentages were still in the situation they 
had had in 1920-1921 : 


Category of worker Percentage 


Farm servants 72.3 
Statare 86.6 
Day workers (paid in money) 96.2 
Day workers (paid partly in kind) 98.7 
Crofters 99.2 
All workers 91.2 


Of the individual workers who sent in information, 99.3 per cent 
had been in the employ of the same employer during the two years 
1920-1921 and 1921-1922. Even among day workers paid in money 
this was the case for 97.1 per cent. of all these workers reporting. 

These facts show a high degree of stability of employment. This 
may be partly due to the period of depression covered by these two 
years, which of course made the risk of obtaining reduced wages, by. 
changing a situation, much greater than under normal conditions. 


ToraL AMOUNT OF EMPLOYMENT AND REGULARITY OF 
EMPLOYMENT THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


It has, however, been pointed out above that even the crofter paying 
the rent of his holding in money, and therefore not bound by any employ- 
ment contract as such — a free-lance —- tended to work exclusively 
for his own landlord, other employment being difficult to find in his 
district. This conduces to stability of employment. But a further 
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important question remains, namely, whether a single employer implies 
constant employment. The question hardly arises for those workers, 
the farm servants and statare, whose whole time belongs to their employer 
in any case. It is, however, of great importance to the day worker and 
the crofter. The table given below shows these workers distributed 
aceording to the number of days they worked in 1920-1921. It must, 
however, be noted that employers were only asked to give this informa- 
tion for workers who had been employed for more than 50 days on the 
‘farm. The number working less than 50 days per year for whom infor- 
mation was nevertheless returned make up 2.7 (men) and 2.2 (women) 
per cent. of the whole number for whom information was given. It is 
uncertain how far these percentages cover the whole group of such 
workers. Unless they do, the other groups are slightly over-represented 
in the table. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL DAY 
WORKERS AND CROFTERS, BY NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED IN THE YEAR 





Days worked in the year 





100-149 200- 249) 250- 299/300- 349 





2.8 


Men 4 3. 5 l q 
2.3 y 5. s 65.9 


Women 


4. 
4.2 






































The general average number of days worked in the year was, accord- 
ing to the information supplied by employers, 219 for men, and 302 for 
women, workers. Of the men workers, one-third had had less than 
200 days’ work a year, whereas this was the case with only one-fifth 
of the women workers, of whom 72.9 per cent. had had more than 
300 days’ work. This is of course due to the fact that nearly all the 
women are engaged on milking, which must be done each day. On the 
other hand,such work only takes 3to4 hours per day and is paid accord- 
ing to the number of hours worked ; it can in any case only be considered 
as half-time employment. Many of the women are married, and spend 
the rest of the day working in their own homes. 

On the information received from individual workers, it has been 
possible to work out, for the year 1920-1921, the table given below which 
shows the regularity or irregularity of employment over the course of 
the year of the two classes of workers mentioned, the day labourers 
and crofters!. 

This table reveals the interesting fact that the number of days worked 
per month is nearly the same during the whole year, but that the number 
of hours varies considerably, from 8 to 10 per day according to the 
month. 





* See table on page 550. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS AND DAYS WORKED PER MONTH 
BY SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL DAY WORKERS AND CROFTERS 





‘ 
i 
! Men 


; 
i 








Day workers 
Day workers 
Crofters and crofters 
Paid Paid in money together 
in money and kind 











Days | Hours Hours Days | Hours 





/ 1920 
Nov. 23 | 190 25 | 213 146 23 | 192 29 


| Dee. 22 | 175 198 134 2 | 177 30 
| 1921 
Jan. 22 | 177 204 138 22 | 181 30 | 118 
Feb. 22 | 184 208 143 187 30 | 107 
Mar. 22 | 195 220 151 198 28 | 119 
April 23 | 222 242 175 3 | 222 29 | 118 
May 22 | 215 240 169 : 217 28 | 117 
June 22 | 219 240 177 220 26 | 121 
July ; 24 | 234 2 253 8 | 181 233 28 | 121 
Aug. 24 | 240 259 184 2 238 27 | 120 
Sept. 23 | 225 245 174 224 28 | 115 
Oct. 22 | 200 227 155 203 27 | 128 


113 
115 


a _ 
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The data supplied by workers show more days worked per year, 
on an average — namely, 270 for men, and 340 for women, workers — 
than the data supplied by employers. Both sets of data agree, however, 
in showing that the highest average number of working days for men 
is worked by the day workers paid partly in kind. The next highest 
average is.that of the day workers paid in money. These two groups 
of workers may be said to be fully occupied during the year. The lowest 
average number of days is worked by the crofters, but even this group 
of workers, according to the information supplied by employers, 
seems to work at least 170 days per year. Even when these days appear 
to be equally distributed over the year, it must be remembered 
that, especially during the summer, most of the fair-weather 
days will very probably be required by the landlord-employer. It cannot, 
therefore, be supposed that the crofter can devote nearly as much time 
to real work on his own croft as on his landlord’s farm. 

The only mention of unemployment in the report is a statement 
from day workers individually answering the questionnaire ; 16 per cent. 
of these, who in one year worked less than 200 days in all, explained 
this by saying they had been unable to find employment. It is true that 
forestry work in winter tends to abolish unemployment in the dead 
season for the Swedish agricultural worker. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the enquiry was specifically made among workers 
actually in employment, and, further, that those workers answering 
the questionnaire individually were among the most intelligent of their 
group and consequently the least likely to be unempioyed. 
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Even those workers who have a relatively low number of working 
days to their credit are considered by the employer as being permanent 
workers. They are looked upon as a reserve, which is available when the 
demand for labour is extraordinarily high. Such elasticity is possible 
because the small holder can, in his turn, call on the labour of his wife 
and children in times of stress. It may be added that on these grounds 
no real comparison is possible between such an agricultural reserve labour 
force and an industrial reserve of “ casual ’’ labour. 


Wace LEVELS 


Wages have of course been very carefully examined, but the actual 
figures quoted in the report are already a little out of date and would 
only give an impression of standards of real wages in agriculture when 
taken in connection with other detailed information on changes in the 
cost of living. Some interesting facts may nevertheless be noted. 

In the table given below resident male farm servants and statare 
are grouped according to the annual wages they receive, both money 
wages and wages in kind being reckoned together". 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY ANNUAL WAGES, OF SWEDISH MALE FARM 
SERVANTS AND STATARE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DISTRICT AND FARM 





Percentage of workers in each wage group 





On farms 


On farms 
in purely 
agricultural 
districts 


in mixed 
agricultural 
and 
industrial 


On farms 

of leas of more 
than 100 than 100 
hectares, hectares’ 
cultivation | cultivation 


On farms 


districts 





Under 1600 1. , § 1.1 
1600-1799 1. ; > 1.0 
1800-1999 5. , . 3.9 
2000-2199 10. 7 ij 8.9 
2200-2399 19.9 17.2 
2400-2599 30.5 29.4 
2600-2799 18.9 21.9 
2800-2999 7.6 od - 10.0 
3000 and over 4.4 2 : 6.6 





Total 100.0 100.0 


























It will be seen that the variations are not very remarkable. Over 
two-thirds of the workers are in the group earning between 2,200 and 
2,800 kronor and only a small percentage earn less than 2,000 kronor. 

A table constructed in the same way for day workers and crofters 





* The value of wages in kind is calculated from official index figures, which are 
computed annually by the Social Board on the basis of indications of quantities 
and prices received from local authorities all over the country, for the purpose of 
establishing the general agricultural statistics. 
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shows much greater variations of annual wages earned, but these varia- 
tions are themselves due to the variations in the number of days worked 
in each of these groups. Nevertheless, even when day wages for workers 
employed for more than 200 days per year are used as a basis (see table 
below), the variations in wages earned in the same group of worker are 
still noticeable. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY DAILY WAGES, OF 
SWEDISH MALE DAY LABOURERS AND CROFTERS, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO DISTRICT AND FARM 




























Percentage of workers in each wage group 









Daily wages 
(kronor) 


On farms 
in purely 
agricultural 
districts 





On farms 
in mixed 
agricultural 
and 
industrial 
districts 





On farms 
of less 
than 100 


hi 
cultivation 


General 
average 















2.00-2.99 
3.00-3.99 
4.00-4.99 
5.00-5.99 
6.00-6.99 
7.00-7.99 
8.00-8.99 
9.00-9.99 





Under 2.00 


10.00 and over 





0.5 

3.4 

9.9 
18.0 
15.3 
14.5 
15.0 
12.9 
6.3 
4.2 





0.2 
1.7 
5.8 
9.8 
11.6 
10.8 
15.4 
17.8 
15.1 
11.8 








0.5 

2.2 

6.1 
10.0 
12.2 
12.5 
15.5 
14.4 
14.3 
12.3 











0.3 
2.7 
8.2 
14.7 
13.8 
13.0 
15.2 
14.9 




























100.0 








100.0 

















As might be expected, purely agricultural] districts pay at a slightly 
lower rate than districts partially under the influence of industrial wages. 
Moreover, in general, farms with an area of less than 100 hectares’ 
cultivation tend to pay at a slightly higher rate than the larger farms. 
This, however, applies mostly to day workers ; the rates for resident 
farm servants scarcely differ. 

Actual wage rates for workers working more than 200, as compared 
with those working less than 200, days show a difference in favour of 
the workers in more frequent employment. The explanation is simply 
that the latter group is recruited from less trained workers, from young 
workers, and again from older workers only taken back into employment 
in times of pressure. 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 1920-1921 
(in. kronor) 





Resident 
farm | 

servants | 
and 

statare 


Annual Annual Daily 
average | average averag? 


Day workers and 
crofters working 
more than 200 


(trade of werkers days in the year 








Stable or cattle-shed staff 2,533 2,421 7.35 
Field workers 2.48 1,827 6.66 
Skilled workers and specialised workers 2,628 2,147 7.66 
Other workers 2.235 1,596 5.46 














That the average wages for the stable and cattle-shed men and for 
specialised workers are higher than for other workers is partly due to 
the fact that these groups include relatively more foremen and skilled 
workers. 

In general, it would appear that the differences in wages earned by 
the various groups of workers, when classified by the method of payment 
(form of labour contract) and occupation, are not great. From another 
enquiry undertaken by the Swedish Social Board and briefly referred 
to in the present report, the impression is also gained that the standard 
of living among statare, crofters, day workers, and what are called 
“ worker-gmallholders' ”’ is nearly the same. The last mentioned worker 
is best off. The statare has the lowest income, but, when the number of 
the members of his family is taken into consideration, the crofter seems 
to be the poorest. 

Some of these small differences in wages may even be due to the 
different average ages of the workers in these groups, though age does 
not seem to be of the same importance in considering wages as in many 
industries. The wages paid in 1921-1922 to resident farm servants and 
statare, divided into groups according to age, reach their maximum 
for workers between 50 and 54 years of age, though rising but very slightly 
from the thirtieth year of age onwards ; only when reaching an age 
between 60 and 64 did these older workers begin again to earn less 
than workers between 25 and 29. Among day workers and crofters 
(working more than 200 days in the year) a maximum was reached 
still earlier, but here also the wage was constant over many years ; 
only the day workers and crofters of more than 60 years of age earned 
less than the youth between 21 and 24. For these two groups of workers, 
however, the statistics must be considered less accurate than for farm 
servants and statare, owing to the variations in the number of days 
worked in the year by the former groups. 

It was not the purpose of theSwedish enquiry to make any compari- 
son between labour conditions of workers in agriculture and in indus- 





” 


' “© Worker-smallholders ” are smallholders who enter into no regular employ 
ment contract, but occasionally work a few days for a neighbouring farmer. 


‘ 
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try! ; but there is no doubt that, even bearing in mind the lower cost 
of living in the country, the agricultural worker earns a lower average 
wage than the worker in the town. On the other hand, the impression 
given by the report is that agricultural workers live under conditions 
more stable and homogeneous in many ways than do industrial workers, 
especially as regards stability of wages and security of employment. 
The worker engaged in agriculture can count on fewer fluctuations in 
his labour conditions than the worker who earns his living in the town. 
At the same time this very distinction between labour conditions in 
agriculture and in industry makes social problems in agriculture different 
from those in industry. The help which the town worker receives 
from society cannot be offered as it stands to the agricultural worker : 
it must take other forms if it is to be of the same value. 


Industrial Disputes in Great Britain 


Befo_e the war a Report on Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain 
was published annually, giving comparative statistics for a series of 
years. In the interests of national economy the publication of these 
reports was suspended and has not since been resumed. The Ministry 
of Labour Gazette®, however, has now published a summary of the prin- 
cipal statistics of strikes and lockouts for the period 1910-1924. 


NuMBER OF DispuTES, WorKERS INVOLVED, AND DURATION 


Statistics showing the number of disputes, the number of workers 
involved, and the aggregate number of working days lost are carried 
back as far as 1893. The figures for different years show wide variations, 
the numbers of disputes recorded ranging from 346 in 1904 to 1,607 in 
1920, the total number of workers directly and indirectly involved 
from 87,000 in 1904 to over 24% millions in 1919, and the aggregate dura- 
tion from less than 11% million days in 1904 to over 40 million days in 
1912 and nearly 86 million davs in 1921. The annual average loss in 
working days owing to industrial disputes during the whole period of 
32 years covered by the table averaged nearly 12,400,000 days, 
equivalent to rather less than one day per head of the whole employed 
population. 

From these figures it may be seen that, although the direct loss from 
stoppages of work is absolutely very great, relatively it is very small, 
amounting to no more than the grant of an extra Bank Holiday. On the 





1 The results of a statistical comparison of wages of agricultural and industrial 
workers during the years 1920 and 1921 would scarcely be typical, owing to the 
unusual wage conditions in those years. 

? Ministry of Labour Gazette, July, 1925, pp. 230-232. 
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other hand, as has been frequently pointed out, the full significance of 
industrial disputes cannot be measured by the number of days lost 
through stoppages of work, since these disputes are in reality no more 
than a symptom of an underlying unrest which undoubtedly has very 
grave effects both on the quality and quantity of output and on the 
personal happiness of those engaged in industry. 


MAGNITUDE OF STOPPAGES 


The outstanding feature in the statistics of the magnitude of stop- 
pages is the fact that, whereas only 2 per cent. of the stoppages of work 
which occurred in the last fifteen years were of such extent as to affect 
directly 5,000 or more workers, this 2 per cent. of large strikes neverthe- 
less accounted for 71 per cent. of the workers involved in disputes and 
83 per cent. of the working days lost. Still more remarkable is it that 
the 25 largest disputes occurring during this period resulted in a loss of 
196 million out of a total of 283 million working days, 7 large coal strikes 
alone accounting for 129,489,000 days. As against this, 48 per cent. 
of the strikes and lockouts which occurred during these years directly 
affected less than 100 workers, while 41 per cent. affected between 100 
and 1,000. 

No statistics are available showing the length of stoppages of work 
arising from disputes. In Australia, where such statistics are published, 
it appears that fully two-thirds of the stoppages do not last more than 
a week, thus further emphasising that the real problem in eliminating 
the economic waste arising from industrial disputes is not so much how 
to prevent the numerous small strikes, affecting few workers and lasting 
but a few days, but rather how to prevent the few large-scale strikes 
which, owing to the magnitude of the issues involved, are frequently 
fought out to the bitter end. This question is at present of particular 
interest in France, where the Act of 1892, which is still in force, aims 
primarily at coping with local disputes and has proved to be almost 
wholly ineffectual in dealing with those regional and national disputes 
which do the greatest damage to the economic welfare of the country*. 


CAUSES OF DISPUTES 


Of the disputes involving stoppages of work during the fifteen years 
under consideration 66 per cent. concerned “ wages ’’ — an extraordina- 
rily high percentage ; while only 4 per cent. — an extraordinarily low 
percentage —- were attributable to disputes concerning “hours of jabour”’. 
For the rest, 15 per cent. of the disputes were due to “‘ employment of 
particular classes of persons”’, 6 per cent. to “othe: working arrangements, 
rules, and discipline ’’, 7 per cent. to “trade unionism”, and 2 per cent. 
to “ miscellaneous causes ”. If the number of workers directly involved 





1 Cf. FRANcE, OFFIcE pu TravaiL: Réglement amiable des conflits collectijs 
du travail. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1924. 
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is taken into account, the outstanding importance of wages as a cause 
of industrial disputes is yet more strongly emphasised. During the 
period in question 69 per cent. of the workers engaged in disputes 
stopped work on account of wages questions, 7 per cent. over questions 
of hours of labour, 8 per cent. over the employment of particular classes 
of persons, 6 per cent. over other working arrangements, rules, and dis- 
cipline, 8 per cent. over questions affecting trade unions, and 2 per cent. 
over other miscellaneous causes. 

Of the disputes on questions of wages, those arising out of demands 
for increases of wage 1ates predominated in the period 1910-1920, which 
were years of rising wages, and those resulting from proposals for reduc- 
tions in wage rates predominated in the years 1921-1923, when wages 
were falling. In 1924, when there was a slight rise, on an average, in 
rates of wages, the stoppages of work following upon demands made for 
increases in wages were again considerably more numerous than those 
caused by proposals for reductions. 


Resvutts or DIspuTEs 


Forty-four per cent. of the disputes giving rise to stoppages of work 
were eventually settled by compromise between the two parties, while 
only 30 per cent. were settled in favour of the employers and 26 per cent. 
in favour of the workers. It would seem that in the larger disputes the 
tendency to compromise conflicting claims is still more pronounced, for, 


if the number of workers involved is taken into account, it is found that 
in 66 per cent. of the cases the dispute was settled by compromise, in 
15 per cent. in favour of employers and in 19 per cent. in favour of work. 


people. 
Metuops OF SETTLEMENT 


By far the largest number of disputes were settled by direct arrange- 
ment between the parties, this method accounting for 72 per cent. of the 
total number of settlements in the period under review and for 64 per 
cent. of the total number of workers involved. Next in numerical 
importance was the method of conciliation, by which 8 per cent. of the 
total number of disputes were composed, involving 15 per cent. of the 
total number of workers. Recourse to arbitration terminated 6 per cent. 
of the disputes, affecting 5 per cent. of the workers. Return to work on 
the employers’ terms was recorded in 8 per cent. of the disputes, affecting 
5 per cent. of the workers. Five per cent. of the disputes were settled 
by replacement of the workers ; but as these were mainly small disputes 
the proportion of the workers involved in stoppages who lost their 
employment in this way was almost negligible — only about one quarter 
of one per cent. Other methods of settlement accounted for only one 
per cent. of the total number of disputes, but 11 per cent. of the total 
number of workers were involved ; 7 per cent. were engaged in one dis- 
pute, that involving 850,000 coal miners in 1912, the matter at issue 
being ultimately settled by the passing of the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act, 1912. 
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It is of interest to note that during the war years 1915-1918 the pro- 
portion of disputes settled by arbitration rose as high as 13 per cent. and 
the proportion of workers involved in disputes thus settled to 15 per cent., 
the increase in the proportion of disputes settled by arbitration being 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease in settlement by direct nego- 
tiation. 


To sum up the chief points brought out by these statistics, it would 
appear that the loss arising from stoppage of work, although absolutely 
very large — over 12 million days per annum — was relatively very small, 
being equivalent to less than ‘a general Bank Holiday. In its ultimate 
effect on production and personal wellbeing, however, it was far from 
neghgible. The 2 per cent. of stoppages involving 5,000 workpeople and 
upwards accounted for more than four-fifths of the days lost, 25 large 
disputes alone accounting for over two-thirds of the total number. 
Of stoppages in general (having regard to the actual numbers engaged 
rather than to the number of disputes), more than two-thirds were about 
wages, two-thirds were compromised, and nearly two-thirds were settled 
by direct negotiation. The conclusion to which these figures would 
seem to point is that, in Great Britain even more than in other countries, 
nothing would be likely to do more for the cause of industrial peace than 
the formulation of some agreed principle for the determination of wage 
rates, since by this means the numerous wage disputes ending in com- 
promise through direct negotiation might be settled without recourse to 
stoppages of work. 


Industrial Inspection in Esthonia in 1924' 


The industrial inspectorate in Esthonia in 1924 consisted of 11 per- 
sons —-- an inspector-in-chief, 9 district inspectors, and one inspector 
for special duties. The number of undertakings subject to inspection 
increased during the year from 1,656 to 1,886, but the number of persons 
employed in them decreased, as a result of the unfavourable economic 
situation, from 45,355 to 39,752. The average number of employees per 
undertaking fell from 42.6 in 1922 to 25.5 in 1923 and again to 21.1 
in 1924. The industries employing the largest number of workers were 
the textile (9,260) and metal-working (7,515) trades. At the end of 
the year there were no longer any children employed in the undertakings 
subject to inspection. The elimination of children is stated to be mainly 
due to the coming into force of the new Act of 20 May 1924* concerning 
the work of women, young persons, and children. 





' The information given here is extracted from an article by Mr. Woldemar 
GROHMANN, legal adviser to the Esthonian Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 
published in the official journal Eesti Majandus, 1925,N°19, (5May ), pp. 313-317. 


* InTeRNaTIONAL Lasour Orricer : Legislative Series, 1924, Esth. 1. 
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The number of undertakings visited was 896, employing 35,455 work- 
ers. Of these undertakings 273 were visited more than once, the total 
number of visits being 1,426. This total included 1,115 general inspec- 
tions, 240 investigations of complaints, 21 investigations of accidents, 
19 visits in connection with industrial troubles, and 18 visits for other 
matters relating to health insurance. The number of contraventions 
noted was 2,892 (2,842 in 1923). The regulations most frequently 
violated were those concerning the notification of the opening or closing 
of undertakings or of the employment of women and children (742) ; 
payment of wages (499); wages books (317) or other registers which 
have to be kept (242) ; health insurance (275) ; safety, health, or morals 
of workers (232); division and arrangement of hours of work (42) : 
conditions of employment of women and young persons (30). In most 
cases the inspectors contented themselves with warning the offender, 
but in 264 cases they took further proceedings, and 236 (126 in 1923) 
fines were imposed —. 24, amounting to 289,000 marks, by administra- 
tive procedure, and 212, amounting to 244,400 marks, by the courts. 

Agricultural undertakings are subject to inspection in Esthonia, 
and were responsible for 444 of the 2,892 contraventions. The writer 
remarks that the small number of offences noted in such undertakings 
does not mean that agricultural employers observe the law more strictly 
than others, but rather that inspectors are unable to exercise the same 
supervision over the small and scattered farms as over manufacturing 
concerns, 

Conciliation duties formed an important part of the activities of the 
inspectors. They had to intervene in 3,155 cases (1,898 industrial and 
1,257 agricultural), which comprised 278 general and 2,877 individual 
disputes. Of the requests for intervention 146 came from employers 
(including 6 from groups of employers) and 3,009 from workers (2,737 
from individuals and 272 from groups of workers). Most of the disputes 
(2,252) related to questions of wages. In 1,244 cases the inspectors 
obtained for the workers payment of the wages claimed by them, amount- 
ing altogether to 8.7 million marks. The next most frequent subjects 
of disputes were dismissal without proper notice and delay in payment 
of compensation for accidents. The number of strikes was only 1), 
involving 1,259 workers. The small number of strikes, which was less 
than in any of the three preceding years, is attributed to the bad eco- 
nomic situation. 

The report also deals with the duties which fall on inspectors in Estho- 
nia in connection with social insurance. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


=MPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 1924? an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. 





? International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
















Germany 





Australia 


Austria 


Beigium 















































Trade unionists Trade unionists | Compulsory | Unemployment insurance societies 
insurance 
(oni | qnemployed | axemployes |™*™>*| p,. |—aamber | Wha, | Partially 
month) | Per |) = unemployed P aa = 
Number Number loyed | cent.} in receipe er Per 
te cont. | Prey’ of benefit Nember cent, | Number cent. 
1923 
March 340,711 | 5.6 [1,237,356 '23.6 27,112 | 7.2 152,828 4,788 0.8 12,010 1.8 
June 235,556 | 4.1 | 794,821 |15.3 | 26,931 | 7.1 92,789 5,605 | 0.8 | 11,653 1.8 
Sept. 501,544 | 9.9 |1,787,622 {39.7 28,122 | 7.4 79,289 3,008 0.5 6,922 11 
Dec 1,304,973 |28.2 [1,691,309 |42.0 22,521 | 6.6 98,050 11,017 1.7 12,750 1.9 





June 


Sept. 





March 
April 


June 
July 
Aug. 


674,606 /16. 
340,774 |10.5 | 610,849 
362,997 512,028 


282,645 














211,259 | 5.8 | 158,681 
156,943 | 4.4 | 153,046 
129,933 | 3.6 | 155,033 
130,249 | 3.5 | 163,461 | 
131,966 | 3.7} 117,280! 
154,082 | 4.3] 214,085 | 
' 











29,417 
32,708 
38,482 
41,420 


moO Os3 
Sintome 


“wo 


37,836 | 9. 
° 











106,908 
63,969 
77,550 

154,493 


175,580 
148,434 
130,788 
118,315 
117,187 
116,439 








“ere 
BIO 


9,414 1.5 
9,817 1.6 
7,289 1.2 
6,483 1.0 








9,700 
15,269 
14,940 
23,410 


33,509 
33,189 
30,206 
29,108 













te bo 
& be bo im 





hae 
acooon 











3,612,342 





3,096,238 





402,722 








609,609 















TABLE I (cont.) 








(end of 
month) 





Canada 


Denmark 





Esthonia 








France 





Hungary 












Trade unionists 





Trade unionists 





Number 
unemployed 
Number Per Number Per remaining 
— ound A cent. |° live register 
ploy . oy’ . 





June 





1925 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 

Aug. 


10,185 6.8] 40,684 | 15.6 661 
5,299 3.4] 20,722 8.1 865 
3,018 2.0} 19,602 7.7 507 

11,767 7.2} 50,148 | 19.6 821 





10,051 6.7| 43,184 
9,250 5.8} 13,116 
9,156 5.9} 15,121 

18,373 1.6} 45,206 





- 
S 
cae 
o 
ie) 





O30 
iDeHONm 
Pld dy 


Llttl 








Number 
of 
unemployed 


Number 
ot 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 














16.7 5,116 
5.0 1,463 
5.8 957 

17.1 2,156 





15.1 2,867 
13.5 2,209 
12.1 1,783 
9.3! 1,771 
8.3! — 


1,242 


676 
779 


1,620 

672 
1,186 
2,234 


3,502 
1,882 


1,155 
984 


2,571 
2,087 
1,363 

440 


1,022 
547 
447 
509 


1,016 
931 
675 

626 


Trade unionists 


Number 
unem- 


ployed 


18,650 
13,422 
15,432 


22,436 
24,598 
26,020 
33,095 


36,873 
36,360 
34,001 
34,015 
32,042 





Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





164,367 





262,343 ” 

















1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published "’. 





The sign — signifies “‘ figures net yet received ”’. 
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cent. 









13.6 
12.8 
13.5 
17.3 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain | . ¢ 
and Northern Ireland Italy Latvia Norway 





| Compulsory Number of unem- 
Trade unionists | Number Trade unionists 
insurance ployed registered unemployed 


re 


Per | Wholly | Partially on live |Number| Per 
cent.| unempl. | unempl. junempl. | cent. 


Date 
(end of month) 














145,894 . 11.1 280,701 
130,188 . ‘ | 11.3! | 216,287 
129,245 ° 11.7 | 180,634 
110,748 t 10.7 | 258,580 


86,731 : 9.9 | 218,740 21,654 
77,761 ° 9.4 | 130,793 16,877 
84,214, 8. 10.8 | 115,590 21,654 
88,420 | 9. 10.9 | 150,449 9,956 





88,551 . 11.4 | 142,552 14,282 

92,465 ; 11.2 | 126,521 16,284 

99,214 . 11.2 ; 101,405 11,647 
120,754 12.2 85,632 6,944 
107,531 p 11.5 79,526 4,291 
112,034 . 12.5 67,825 | 5,763 
l 

















983,065 } 11,514,000 36,668 


























1 Before Jume 1028 the figures relate to workers wholly unerployed: after that date the number of shor’ 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unem»ioyed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 








Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 





Unemployment Trade unionists| Number| Per 
insurance societies Number wholly | cent. Number 
_ of a of of - 

Number | por Number ployed | work- = 
unem- | cont unemployed | ynem- | Per | regis- | ers in ployed 
ployed . ployed | cent. | tered | 1920 


| 











42,417 : 114,570 | 25,678 | 18.0 | 44.909 0 | 369,420 | 218,249 
27,409 : 76,397 12,903 | 9.8 | 25.583 ‘4 | 246,616 | 126,297 
32,709 j 52,420 10,752 .0 | 22.830 | 3.1 | 210,535 | 100,664 
44,185 . 67,581 18,533 1 | 26,873 6 | 191,978 | 85,418 





29, 320 
15,843 
22,716 
34,910 


~ 


109,531 28,183 | 13.9 | 21,380 | 2.9 | 180,002 | 73,627 
137,830 | 14,033 4 | 10,938 ‘5 | 85,966 | 27,921 
156,110 | 13,911 8,718 | 1. 73,006 | 23,008 
101,940 | 32,650 11,419 5 | 81,040] 27,494 


— 
$0 90 Or es 
tomo 


25,718 
21,053 
19,546! 


183,730 25,824 


| 

} 

| 10,185 : 71,884 | 27,074 
178,040 22,437 | a 

| 

| 


8,591 : 
7,189 X = 
8,084 : — 
9,754 “ — 


et 


ons 
~ 


173,130 16,920 
19,140! 171,650" 17,709 
July 32,9394 174,977! _ 
Aug. oe 180,050! _ 








oNNNS 


a 
~¥ 9 90 S te 
Seweoo 


1; 


i umber on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 








247,724! 215,509 


























* Provisional figures. 
The siga * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ ficures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada! United States 





Date Index number Index number | Percentage change} tndex number 
(end of month) of membership of employment on preceding of employment 
of sickness funds |(number employed | ™0ath in numbers) (averagé number 
(membership in on employed in employed in 
Dec. 1921=100) |17 Jan. 1920=100) identical 1923—100) 


establishments 





1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 93.9 
June 101.3 
Sept. 100.9 
Dec. 101.0 


1925 
March 103.7 
April 107.4 
May 109.5 
June 109.6 
July 108.7 
Aug. 108.4 














Number of persons 
on which latest 14,413,433 791,227 2,691,419 


figure is based 














‘ The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign* signifies “‘no figures published.”” The sign— signifies “ figures not yet received.”’ 


PRICES AND Cost oF LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Esthonia 


The index numbers given in this number are calculated in the monetary 
unit of the country, the Esthonian mark, whereas those in the two preceding 
numbers were calculated from gold values. 
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STATISTICS 


Wages Rates and Retail Pricesin Various Cities 


Yost oF Foop In DrrrerRent CAPITALs 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published in 
the Review for July 1925, showing the costs in dollars of the food items 
included in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage index 
numbers. As stated in previous numbers of the Review, the differences, 
although mainly the result of differences in the costs of the items in 
the different capitals, are to seme extent due to variations in the qualities 
of the food items included and to factors affecting the rates of exchange. 
The effects of the rates of exchange may account for certain unexpectec 
results. 

The costs in dollars in various cities at about 1 July 1925 of the unit 
of measure or basket of provisions were as follows!. 


$ $ 
Tallin (Esthonia) 1.24 Vienna 1.72 
Brussels ‘— 1.33 Berlin 1.74 
Paris 1.38 Lisbon . 1.76 
Milan 1.40 London 1.78 
Rome 1.41 Ottawa. 1.83 
Prague . 1.43 Sydney. 1.84 
Lodz . 1.52 Oslo . 1.88 
Amsterdam . 1.56 Copenhagen . 1.94 
Warsaw 1.62 Stockholm 2.01 
Madrid . 1.65 Philadelphia 2.39 


WaGe AND Price Statistics ror | Jury 1925 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in varions 
cities at 1 July 1925 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number 
of the Review? which gave data generally for 1 June 1925. Information 
is given for 19 cities, the figures generally having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the department of the central government 
or of the municipality which compiles these data. In certain cases 
figures have been taker from official publications. 

In addition to the cities covered by previous comparisons figures 
have become available for Tallinn (Esthonia) and are given in the tables. 





* The rates of exchange used in these calculations are the averages of the rates 
for the month of June 1925. 
* International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept. 1925, pp. 419-420. 
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It may be ncted that’ the Central European budget is the one which 
appears to correspond most closely with food consumption in Esthonia. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordinary 
time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of cost- 
of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are included. 
It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases strictly compar- 
able, as for some cities for which minimum rates are given the rates 
actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases the figures given 
are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which differ to a very small 
extent from the actual rates. It should be added that the figures 
for Copenhagen are based on hourly earnings, including those of piece 
workers as well as of time workers. The figures for Tallinn are also 
based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 July 1925, is in continuation of a corresponding table 
published in the Review for July!, in which data were given for 1 April 
1925. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of wages and 
prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in the Review 
for October 1924 and subsequent numbers. 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table ITI 
with corresponding numbers previously published, it should be noted 
that differences between the index numbers for any city at different dates 
may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in that city between 
those dates or to changes in the level of real wages in London. The index 
numbers thus show only proportionate changes in the levels of real wages 
in relation to those in London. In order to avoid the difficulty in com- 
parison due to changes in the level of real wages in London, a fourth table 
is given showing index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities on the basis of real wages in London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 


Note on Comparisons in Table III and IV. 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table III are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above or 
indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the different 
cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other 





' International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1925. 
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countries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons 
do not make adequate allowance ifor the vegetable consumption in 
Southern European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages an allowance is made for rent, but no account is taken of expen- 
diture on furniture, clothing and other items of ordinary consumption. 
The index numbers, which are not representative of the relation between 
the general level of real wages in the different capital cities, are still less 
representative of differences in the levels of real wages in the respective 
countries. They may serve, however, as a rough indication of the relative 
levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain occupations and cities 
in different countries. 
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For other citics an unweighted average of the wages given in table I has been used. 
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® Based on a weighted average wage. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES 


(Base : London, 1 July 1924—=100) 





City 





Amsterdam 
Berlin 
Brussels 
Copenhagen 
Lisbon 
Lodz 
London 
Madrid 
Milan 

Oslo 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Philadelphia 





Rome 

Stockholm 

Sydney 

Tallinn (Esthonia) 
Vienna 

Warsaw 


























1 The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous dates. In the case of Prague this is due in part to figures of the price of coffee as well 
as of coffee substitute being now available, whereas in the previous calculations the price of coffee 
substitute only was used. Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon in thecalculationsfor April 
and July 1925, the price of a superior as well as of aninferior quality of bread has been used in order 
to ensure a greater degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for these cities and 
those used in other countries. .The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure wages in these four 
cities were inferior to those used in the other countries, with the result that index numbers of real 


wages were relatively too high. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given 
below, brought up to date. 

The Polish Emigration Office has just published for the first time 
in its monthly bulletin! the results of the new statistical method based 
on the slips detached from emigrants’ identity cards at the frontier 
stations, in accordance with the Decree of 15 December 19232. The 
method of collecting data concerning oversea and continental move- 
ments of nationals is thus the same for emigration as for immigration. 
The statistics from this source give lower figures for oversea emigration 
than those communicated by the shipping companies. The figures for 
continental emigration, given in the bulletin of the Emigration Office, 
are also lower than the reality. The number of Polish emigrants regis- 
tered on their departure for France is thus lower than the number of 
Polish immigrants registered by the French Statistical Service, although 
it has been officially recognised that these last statistics are incomplete. 
The gaps in the Polish statistics are attributed to the technical diffi- 
culties of applying the new method. 

Spain now communicates statistics of aliens in transit (returning). 





1 Byuletyn Urzeedu Emigracyjnego, No. 6. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 728-755; 
“Statistics of Continental Migration in Poland”’. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE Ill. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 





Nationals 


Aliens 


Nationals 
and aliens 





Argentina 


Finland 


India 


Italy 


Crecho- 


Poland slovakia 


Argentina 


United 
States 


France | Roumania 





1920 
1921 
1922 





153,717 


60,846 
123,030 


26,846 | 16,478 
12,129 | 16,350 
29,527 | 18,497 





14,274 
11,116 
6,844 








12,151 
62,536 
50,309 





1923 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 





21,608 


32,872 


23,917 


10,806 
12,315 
21,057 
21,641 
15,642 
12,739 
12,195 

9,596 
14,786 
13,538 
15,487 
10,334 


/ 
\ 


39,406 





} 
/ 











6,526 
3,382 
4,030 
3,489 
3,526 
4,354 
4,422 
5,286 
5,710 
5,233 
4,957 
9,036 








Total | 12,413 





78,397 


170,226 


72,020 | 16,320 


| 13,451 | 5,042 | 59,951 





1924 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








23,436 


65,486 


41,150 


18,790 


9,906 
13,983 
26,412 
20,308 
19,033 


19,118 
17,494 
12,501 
18,035 
16,321 








10,313 


18,167 \ 


| 


1,434 
1,202 
1,268 
1,853 
2,071 
2,045 
1,243 

2,127 
1,824 
} 1,694 
7,091 | 1,269 

) 1,020 








238 
332 
245 
407 
343 
387 
315 
341 
572 
459 
367 








3,689 
2,890 
3,096 
3,726 
3,446 
3,498 
3,675 
3,533 
3,828 
2,419 
4,732 
8,321 


423 
485 
712 
630 
611 
514 
455 
465 
412 
1,741 
550 








| 148,862 | 201,591 | 26,136 


| 19,050 


48,626 | 7,449 








1925 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





10,712 
13,131 
19,786 
19,063 
16,540 
10,825 


| 
980 
4,089 
4,417 
4,211 
6,491 
3,511 


1,658 
1,763 
1,741 
1,551 
872 
1,145! 
1,101! 


| 
1,314 


blidddad 





488 
491 


6,189 
3,453 
4,930 
3,467 
3,481 
4,564 





1 Provisional figure. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies 


“figures not yet received”. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 





Nationals (repatriation) Aliens bey 





Period 


Argen- | Canada| Italy | Poland | Germany| Argeutina | Austria | Canada pa —_ — 








49,656 | 142,386 | 129,803 ° 
32,573 | 103,075 | 24,490] 15,274 
23,733 99,816 | 181,472 | 13,663 





11,233 
12,911 
16,365 
23,524 
27,170 

7,405 
25,204 
25,718 
24,754 
21,989 
25,887 
21,743 


2.675 
2,561 c 
3,878 9,442 
3,465 5,417 
4,169 1,705 
5,507 621 
5,519 284 
6,762 242 
7,543 116 
8,181 57 
14,118 7 
| 15,120 _ . 


| 70,498 
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- 1,088 | 17,497 | , 263,993 202,977 12,189 





| ; 
35 | 1,57 347 20,518 | 12,092 | 1,001 
20,553 | 16,104 1,200 
26,428 | 22,649] 1,040 
28,213 | 25,092; 1,062 
24,803 | 27,491 o14 
24,126 | 18,898 610 
9,815 | 19,892 442 
12,539 | 15,012 460 
12,230 | 16,416 540 
12,013 | 17,080; 1,125 
13,942 | 16,082 251 
18,222 | 15,787 343 


| 
20,106| y [218.72 223,495) 8,988 


542 
302 
467 


{ 382 
| 


| 
| 
zs 








"483 
,210 
"256 
,220 
oon 
5794 
26 14 
35 























ne @ ee ee PR eRe 








2188) 14.876 





| 37,317 {107,421 


i Be 2 


1,715} 6,009 | 690 280 059 | 2 10,907 11,716 
2,012} 5,486 723 11,739 - 255 | 8,107 | 14,157 
| 2,731} 6,332 633 |19,031 557 | 1,297 9,263 | 16,888 











— 8,546 953 | 5,751 660 10,808 | 18,416 
—_ 7,258 598 | 4,933 | 350 , 9,481 | 17,617 
| — | 11,160 630 | 2,569 294 11,568 | 12,273 
—_ | — — 1,366 212 —_ — 


June 
July 
Aug. 




















_ — — |- 223 





The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published’. The sign — signifies “ figurs not yet received ”, 
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MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 



















































































































TABLE VY. 
Pertod —_ Germany} Argentina} Belgium Danzig Spain Italy Norway Netherlands 
1920 ° 1,975 ° 28,648 30,578 * 17,203 354 36, 
1981 * 19,422 . 64,527 $2,727 * 12,280 340 25,717 
1922 * |38,392 * 18,702 24,871 ° 15,349 641 10,586 
1923 
Jan. ° 3,328 ° 771 1,778 ° 1,327 66 
Feb. ° 8,727 bd 747 1,715 4 1,136 147 2,909 
March ° 2,662 ° 374 712 . 1,663 236 
April ° 2,643 ° 502 1,705 . 1,708 292 ) 
May ° 2,103 ° 340 1,055 ‘4 1,906 332 8,308 
June . 4,685 ’ 912 1954 | * 2,381 367 
July ° 6,603 * 1,238 8,361 + 1,429 387 ) 
Aug. ° 6,958 ° 1,774 201 ° 1,899 360 6,288 
Sept. * | 6,185 . 1,568 “ ° 2,436 320 } 
Oct. ° 6,260 ° 3,611 5,434 . 2,528 173 | 
Nov. ° 3,956 ° 2,627 2,664 : 1,738 139 5,746 
Dec. . 2,844 . 718 645 | * 1,940 so 
Total * 51,934 ° 15,177 21,219 * 22,086 2,884 | 17,836 
1924 | 
Jan. * 1,598 345 458 542 964 a6} 
Feb. * 1,323 309 367 642 * 1,195 80 4,524 
Mareb . 1,072 132 1,579 702 * 1,586 17 =) 
Aprii * 1,353 472 1,030 335 * 1,445 106 j 
May * 2,090 103 599 890 * 1,351 1500 { 3,658 
June * 1,579 301 323 436 * 1,471 99 
July * 1,170 144 1,687 _ . 1,189 103, 
Aug. . 1,417 222 867 * 1,076 84 | 3,055 
Sept. * 1,771 164 915 ~- . 1,707 65 
Oct. * 1,948 $13 824 _ * 1,823 65) 
Nov. * 1,677 _ 583 me * = 44 3,268 
Dec . 890 — 692 o~ * _— 25 (CN 
Total . 17,888 | 3,164 9,924 _— . 17,661 1,025 | 14,506 
1925 | 
Jan. 362 1,332 _ 230 — 95 1,346 25 
Feb. 472 1,413 — 506 _ 149 1,231 19} 3,217 
March 528 1,256 _ 403 — 181 1,621 59 
April 347 1,616 | — 1,461 a 196 2,173 a) 
May 469 1412} — 1,256 _ 68 2,525 77 ’ 4,488 
June 504 1,284 | — 530 _ — 1,433 26 
Jaly = ry ee 1,384 as 127 a 2*e J} — 
Aug. — — - — _ a = pees | — 
TABLE VI. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (RETURNING) 
Period South Africa Spain Italy 
1925 
Jan. 273 * 669 
Feb. $71 * 587 
March 380 . 669 
April 515 * 1,505 
May 580 * 1,526 
June 58 * 1,327 
July — 51 — 
Aug. — | _— —_ } 














he sign ® signifies “ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies *‘ figures not yet received "’. 























BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, asarule, given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used’. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in fullinEnglish, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Freneh Togo 

Décret du 2 septembre 1924 portant réglement d’administration publique en 
vue de l’exécution des dispositions de la loi du 14 avril 1924 sur la réforme des 
pensions civiles et militaires (Arrété de promulgation du 13 décembre 1924). (Jour- 
nal officiel du territoire du Togo placé sous le mandat de la France, 1925, No. 52, 
p. 5.) 

Arrété du 8 décembre 1924 complétant l’arrété du 23 mars 1923 accordant des 
suppléments de fonctions et indemnités diverses au personnel civil et militaire 
en service au Togo. (Journal officiel du territoire du Togo placé sous le mandat de 
la France, 1925, No. 52, p. 16.) 


Syria 

* Arrété No. 2975 du 4 décembre 1924 réglementant l’Emigration dans les pays 
sous mandat. (Bulletin officiel des actes administratifs du Haut Commissariat de 
la République francaise en Syrie et au Liban, 1924, No. 24, p. 226.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Latvia-Denmark 


Traité de Commerce et de Navigation entre la Lettonie et le Danemark. Le 
3 novembre 1924. (Lik., 1925, 14. burtnica, No. 78, p. 241.) 





' List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (paratéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph Kyb. = Ephémeris trés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissaniata Truda; J.O. = Journal Officiel; Lick. = Likumu 
in Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl, = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; 8S. z. n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of 
Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. Legislative Series of 
the International Labour Office. 
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Latvia-Ieeland 


Traité de Commerce et de Navigation entre la Lettonie et I’ Islande. Le 3 novem- 
bre 1924. (Lik., 1925, 14. burtnica, No. 79, p. 256.) 


Norway- Hungary 

Handels- og Sjofartsavtale mellem Norge og Ungarn. 16. September 1924. 
(Overemskomster med fremmede stater, 1925, Nr. 3, p. 78.) 

[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Norway and Hungary. Dated 
16 September 1924.] 


Poland-Franee 
* Konwencja Handlowa miedzy Polska a Francja podpisana w Paryzu, dnia 
9 grudnia 1924 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 67, poz. 468, p. 1008.) 
[Treaty of Commerce between Poland and France, signed at Paris on 9 Decem- 
ber 1924.] 


Poland-Sweden 

Traktat Handlowy i Nawigacyny pomiedzy Polska a Szwecja podpisany w 
Warszawie dnia 2 grudnia 1924 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 70, poz. 490, 
p. 1059.) 

[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Poland and Sweden, signed at 
Warsaw on 2 December 1924.] 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Chad Colony 

Arrété du 1¢* septembre 1924 fixant, pour ]’année 1925, la composition de la 
ration des travailleurs indigénes. (Journal officiel de l’Afrique équatoriale fran- 
caise, 1924, No. 21, Np. 714.) 

Arrété du 1¢* septembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, le salaire minimum 
des travailleurs indigénes engagés dans la colonie du Tchad. (Journal officiel de 
l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1924, No. 21, p. 714.) 

Arrété du 1°" septembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, le nombre des travail- 
leurs pouvant étre engagés dans les subdivisions de la colonie du Tchad ouvertes 
au recrutement des travailleurs. (Journal officiel de ]’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 
1924, No. 21, p. 714.) 

Arrété du 1°" septembre 1924 fixant, pour l’année 1925, les subdivisions du 
Tchad ouvertes au recrutement des travailleurs indigénes. (Journal officiel de 
l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1924, No. 21, p. 713.) 


Middle Congo 
* Arrété du 28 octobre 1924 portant interdiction d’employer des femmes 


enceintes ou ayant des nourrissons. (Journal officiel de l’Afrique équatoriale fran- 
caise, 1924, No. 21, p. 708.) 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Industrial Diseases) (Northern Ireland) Order, 
1924, dated 27 March 1924, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland 
under Section 8 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 (6 Edw. VII, c. 58) 
and pursuant to the Government of Ireland Act, 1920 and the several Orders made 
thereunder. (S. R. & O. (N. I.) 1924, No. 16.) 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA 

An Ordinance to amend the Laws relating to Goldfields, Mineral Lands, Mines 
and Mining. Dated 22 July 1924. No. 8 of 1924. 

An Ordinance to amend the “* Land Ordinance, 1911-1922”. Reserved 22 July 
1924; Assented to 26 November 1924. No. 18 of 1924. 

An Ordinance to amend the “ Navigation Ordinance, 1889-1923”. Dated 
28 July 1924. No. 11 of 1924. 

An Ordinance to amend the “ Health Ordinance, 1912-1920.” Dated 28 July 
1924. No. 12 of 1924. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1305 respecting the constitution of the Ministry of 
Labour. Dated 25 July 1924. (The Journal of Industries with which is incorporated 
the Official Labour Gazette, 1925, No. 4, p. 10.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory 


Erlass betreffend die Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zum dritten Buche der Reichs- 
versicherungsordnung tiber die Unfallversicherungsordnung bei der Eisenbahn- 
verwaltung des Saargebiets. Vom 26. Juni 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 17, p. 140.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Freneh Togo 


Arrété du 16 janvier 1925 rendant applicables au personnel des cadres locaux 
indigénes du Togo les dispositions de l’article 92 paragraphe 4 de l’arrété du 17 mai 
1922 du Gouverneur Général de l’A. O. F. (Journal officiel du territoire du Togo 
placé sous le mandat de la France, 1925, No. 53, p. 52.) 


Arrété du 26 janvier 1925 accordant des suppléments de fonctions et des indem- 
nités diverses aux fonctionnaires, employés et agents en service au Togo, ainsi 
qu’au personnel militaire. (Journal officiel du territoire du Togo placé sous le man- 
dat de la France, 1925, No. 53, p. 59.) 

Arrété du 3 février 1925 accordant une allocation exceptionnelle de cherté de 
vie au personnel des cadres généraux et des cadres locaux communs européens en 
service au Territoire. (Journal officiel du territoire du Togo placé sous le mandat 
de la France, 1925, No. 54, p. 105.) 

Arrété ministériel du 12 février 1925 autorisant |’attribution d’une allocation 
exceptionnelle au profit du personnel entretenu sur les budgets généraux, locaux 
ou spéciaux des colonies, présent en France (y compris la Corse, l’Algérie et la 
Tunisie) (Arrété de promulgation du 31 mars 1925). (Journal officiel du territoire 
du Togo placé sous le mandat de la France, 1925, No. 55, p. 140.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Finland-Denmark 


Overenskommelse mellan Republiken Finlands Regering och Konungariket 
Danmarks Regering angaende émsesidigt erkannande av danska och finska far- 
tygs matbrev. Den 4. Juni 1925. 

Sopimus Suomen Tasavallan Hallituksen ja Tanskan Kuningaskunnan Halli- 
tuksen valilla tanskalaisten ja suomalaisten alusten mittakirjojen molemminpuo- 
lisesta tunnustamisesta. 4 péivana kesiikuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1925, No. 230, p. 713.) 

{Convention ‘between the Government of the Republic of Finland and the 
Government of the Kingdom of Denmark concerning reciprocal recognition of the 
tounage certificates of Danish and Finnish vessels. Dated 4 June 1925.] 


ARGENTINA 
Decreto de 6 de mayo de 1925 : Deposito de Indemnizaciones. (Cronica Mensual, 
1925, No. 88, p. 1560.) 
[Decree respecting deposits to guarantee accident compensation. Dated 6 May 
1925.] 


Cordoba 


* Ley num. 3366 sobre el trabajo nocturno en l@s panaderias. El 30 de enero 
de 1925. (Cronica Mensual, 1925, No. 87, p. 1547.) 


[Act No. 3366 respecting night work in bakeries. Dated 30 January 1925.] 
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AUSTRALIA 






Commonwealth 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1920: Amendment of Navigation 
(Survey and Equipment) Regulations. (Statutory Rule 1924, No. 169). Dated 
13 May 1925. (Statutory Rules, 1925, No. 80.) 


New South Wales 

Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended. Part X : Amendment of No. 19 
of the Regulations published in Government Gazette of 2 August 1918. Dated 
20 February 1925. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1925, No. 3, p. 719.) 






———— 





















AUSTRIA 





Laws 

Bundesgesetz vom 2, Juli 1925 betreffend die Abanderung des Gesetzes vom 

13. Juli 1920, StGBI. Nr. 311, iber die Krankenversicherung der Staatsbediens- 
teten. (B. G. BI., 1925, Stiick 52, No. 220, p. 857.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 21. Juli 1925 betreffend die Abanderung einiger Bestim- 
mungen iiber die Unfallversicherung der Arbeiter (XV. Novelle zum Unfallver- 
sicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1925, Stiick 54, No. 247, p. 875.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 21. Juli 1925 betreffend Verzugsgebihren in der Sozialver- 
sicherung (Verzugsgebihrengesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1925, Stiick 54, No, 246, p. 874.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 30. Juli 1925 betreffend die Fortsetzung der ausserordent- 
lichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge und die Abanderung einiger Bestim- 
mungen des Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetzes (XV. Novelle zum Arbeitslosen- 
versicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1925, Stiick 56, No. 253, p. 881.) 


Orders 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Finanzen im Einvernehmen mit dem 
Bundesministerium fir soziale Verwaltung vom 2. Juli 1925, zur Durchfihrung 
des § 19 des Bundesgesetzes vom 15. April 1921, BGBI. Nr. 252, betreffend Aus- 
gestaltung des Staatlichen Wohnungsfirsorgefonds zu einem Bundes- Weohn- und 
Siedlungsfonds. (B. G. BI., 1925, Stick 50, No. 210, p. 827.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 18. Juli 1925 
betreffend die Krankenversicherung von in der Heimarbeit Beschaftigten. (B. 
G. BI., 1925, Stiick 54, No. 245, p. 874.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 24. Juli 1925 tiber die Bewertung der 
Sachbeziige fiir Zwecke der Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. (B. G. Bl., 1925, 
Stick 58, No. 255, p. 891.) 

Kundmachung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 15. Juli 
1925 betreffend die Festsetzung der Umlage zur Bestreitung der Zuschiisse zu den 
Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. (B. G. Bl., 1925, Stiick 54, No. 235, p. 870.) 


Styria 

Gesetz vom 20. Marz 1925, LGBL. Nr. 49, betreffend Schaffung von Herbergen 
fir reisende Arbeitssuchende in steirischen Gemeinden mit Ausnahme von Graz. 
(A. N., 1925, No. 6, p. 194.) 









































BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 15 juin 1925 modifiant l’arrété du 30 aodt 1904 fixant le tarif 

a ar l’article 5, alinéa 3 de la Joi du 24 décembre 1903 (accidents du travail). (R. 
1925, No. 6, p. 1288.) 

Arrété royal réglementant l’emmagasinage en réservoirs souterrains, en bidons 
et en fats du pétrole et des essences de pétrole, ainsi que le débit de ces produits. 
Le 22 mai 1925. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 6, p. 1284.) 

Arrété royal du 28 mai 1925 relatif aux habitations 4 bon marché. (R. d. T., 
1925, No. 6, p. 1289.) 









e _- BULGARIA 


Act to’supplement § 13 of the Act to deal with the housing crisis. Dated 26 June 
1925. 
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Act respecting pensions to persons in the public health service who are disabled 
in combating epidemics (spotted typhus, cholera, plague). Dated 11 July 1925. 

Act to amend and supplement certain sections of the Act of 1921 respecting 
pensions to employees of state and local authorities and the amendments and 
supplements of 1924 to the said Act. Dated 16 July 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, Broi 
100, p. 1.) 

Act respecting agricultural education. Dated 16 July 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, 
Broi 101, p. 1.) 

Reguiations for the utilisation of temporary compulsory labour service in the 
construction of railways and harbours in communes directly concerned by such 
construction. Dated 24 July 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, Broi 99, p. 3.) 


CANADA 
British Columbia 


Revised Regulations by the Board of Adjustment regarding the 8-hour working 
day, 1925. (The Labour Gazette, 1925, Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 346.) 


Nova Scotia 


* The Industrial Peace Act, 1925. (The Labour Gazette, Canada, 1925, pp. 455- 
457.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


* Zakon ze dne 10 cervna 1925 o pojisteni osob samostatne hospodaricich pro 
pripad invalidity a stari. (Sb. z. a. n. 1925, Castka 57, p. 681.) 

{Act respecting the insurance against invalidity and old age of persons carry- 
ing on business independently. Dated 10 June 1925.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 28. dubna 1925 o vysvedcenich na odchodnou triletych 
statnich ucebnych dilen y Jasine, Uzhorode a Velkem Sevljusi, jez nahrazuji 
prukaz radneho dokonceni ucebniho pomeru (tovaryssky list neb zkousku tovaryss- 
kou). (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 39, No. 88, p. 489.) 

[Order respecting the substitution for the certificate of the due completion of 
apprenticeship (journeyman’s note or journeyman’s test) of learning certificates 
from the state apprentice workshops in Jasina, Uzhorod and Velky Sevlius, 
granted on completion of the three-year course. Dated 28 April 1925.] 

Viladne nariadenie zo dna 28 aprila 1925, ktorym sa oznacuju tie zivnostenske 
ucilistia ktorych vysvedcenia na odchodnu zcela alebo ciastocne nahradzuju preu- 
kaz o riadnom ukonceni ucebneho pomeru, po pripade preukaz o predpisanej dobe 
zamestnania pomocnickeho v remeselnej zivnosti. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 39, 
No. 89, p. 489.) 

[Order to specify the technical schools, leaving certificates from which are to be 
total or partial substitutes for the certificate of the due completion of apprenticeship 
or for the certificate of completion of the prescribed period as assistant in a handi- 
craft. Dated 28 April 1925.] 

Viadne nariadenie zo dna 28 aprila 1925 0 vydavani certifikatov, ktore dosved- 
cuju, ze osob k brannej moci patriacich bolo uzivane k ukonom, ktore su predmetom 
remeselnych zivnosti. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 39, No. 90, p. 491.) 

{Order respecting the issue of the certificates of the employment of persons 
belonging to the defence forces in operations belonging to handicrafts, which are 
to be deemed equivalent to certificates of employment. Dated 28 April 1925.] 

Viadne nariadnie zo dna 28. aprila 1925 0 pomocnickom zamestnani v pomoc- 
nych zavodoch zeleznicnych a o vydavani prislusnych vysvedceni. (Sb. z. a n., 
1925, Castka 39, No. 91, p. 492.) 

{Order respecting employment in the auxiliary establishments of railways and 
the issue of the relevant certificates. Dated 28 April 1925.] 

Viadne nariadnie zo dna 28 aprila 1925, ktorym sa oznacuju remeselne ziv- 
nosti obecne zenami provodzovane. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 39, No. 92, p. 493.) 

[Order to specify the handicrafts generally carried on by women. Dated 28 April 
1925.] 
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Viadni vyhlaska ze dne 28. dubna 1925, kterou se uvadi v pozatimni platnost 
provisorni uprava obchodnich styku mezi republikou Ceskoslovenskou a kralovs- 
tvim Danskym. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 37, No. 86, p. 475.) 

{Government Proclamation to bring provisionally into operation the provisional 
regulations for commercial relations between the Czechoslovak Republic and the 
Kingdom of Denmark. Dated 28 April 1925.] 

Viadne nariadenie zo dna 26 maja 1925, ktorym sa upravuje obor posobnosti 
a uradna cinnost’ spolocenstevnych instruktorov. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 46, 
No. 108, p. 532.) 

{Government Order respecting the competence and official activities of handi- 
craft instructors. Dated 26 May 1925.] 

Viadne nariadenie zo dna 26 maja 1925, ktorym sa ustanovuje posobnost’ 
vyborov spolocenstevnych zupnych svazov na Slovensku a Podkarpatskej Rusi 
jako poradnych sborov zivnostenskych uradov. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 46, 
No. 409, p. 533.) 

{Government Order to define the powers of the committees of regional handi- 
craft associations in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia as advisory councils 
of the industrial authorities. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgérelse om en forandret Inddeling af Tilsynskredsene under Fabrik- 
tilsynet. 25 April 1925. (Lovtidenden A., 1925, No. 20 (153) p. 972.) 

{Notification respecting a change in the division of inspection districts among 
the factory inspection. Dated 25 April 1925.] 

Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 25. April 1925 om en forandret Inddeling 
af Tilszynskredsene under Fabriktilsynet. (Socialt Tiddskrift, 1925, No. 5, p. 69.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the change in the 
demarcation of the factory inspection districts. Dated 25 April 1925.] 

Bekendtgérelse angaaende en under 3. November 1924 i Riga afsluttet Handels- 
og Skibsfartstraktat mellem Danmark og Lettland med dertil hérende Slutprotokol. 
27. April 1925, Nr. 154. (Levtidenden A., 1925, No. 20, p. 974.) 

[Notification respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation concluded 
at Riga on 3 November 1924, between Denmark and Latvia, and the protocol 
appended thereto. Dated 27 April 1925.] 

Bekendtgérelse angaaende Lastelinie for Skibe i indskraenket Part. 12 Maj 
1925. Nr. 165. (Lovtidenden A., 1925, No. 22, p. 1010.) 

[Notification respecting the loadline for vessels not sailing on the high seas. 
Dated 12 May 1925.1 

Regulativ vedrérende Renlighed i Slagtehuse m.m. samt Transport af Kéd. 
18 Maj 1925. Nr. 168. (Lovtidenden A., 1925, No. 22, p. 1028.) 

[Regulations for cleanliness in slaughterhouses, etc. and the transportation of 
meat. Dated 18 May 1925.] 

FINLAND 
Laws 

Laki erdiden Suomen ja Latvian vialisen kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimuksen 
séannésten hyvaksymisesté. 28 paiviné helmikuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetusko- 
koelma, 1925, No. 228, p. 695.) 

Lag angaende godkannande av sirskilda stadganden i handels- och sjéfarts- 
férdraget mellan Finland och Lettland. den 28. februari 1925. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1925, No. 228, p. 695.) 

[Act to ratify certain provisions of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Finland and Latvia. Dated 28 February 1925.] 

* Laki joukkotyd6riitojen sovittelusta. 21 pdivanaé maaliskuuta 1925. (Suo- 
men Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 117, p. 471.) 

Lag om medling i kollektiva arbetstvister. Den 21 mars 1925. (Finlands For- 
fattningssamling, 1925, No. 117, p. 471.) 

[Act respecting the settlement of collective disputes. Dated 21 March 1925.] 

Huoneenvuokralaki. 12 paiivané toukokuuta 1925. Lag om lega av hus Den 
12 maj 1925. (Social Tidskrift, 1925, No. 6, p. 432.) 

{Act respecting the letting of houses. Dated 12 May 1925.] 
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Laki merimieslain muuttamisesta. 26. paivana toukokuuta 1925, (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 198, p. 635.) 

Lag angaende andring av sjémanslagen. Den 26 maj 1925. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1925, No. 198, p. 635.) 

j}Act to amend the Seamen’s Act. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


Orders 

Valtioneuvoston paatés, jolla ammattientarkastajain luvusta ja virantoimi- 
tusaiueista annetun Suomen Senaatin pé&tés muutetaan toisin kuuluvaksi. 19 
paiivanaé helmikuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 88, p. 358.) 

Statsradets beslut om Andrad lydelse av Finlands Senats beslut, angaende 
yrkesinspektoérernas antal och tjanstgéringsomraden. Den 19 februari 1925. (Fin- 
lands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 88, p. 358.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to amend the Resolution of the Finnish 
Senate respecting the number and competence of the industrial inspectors. Dated 
19 February 1925.] 

Asetus laivavaen otto- ja péastékatselmuksesta annetun asetuksen 3 ja 18 §§ 
n muttuamisesta. 5 pdivindi kesfikuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, 
No. 199, p. 636.) 

Foérordning om Andring av 3 och 18 §§ i f6rordningen angaende pa- och avméns- 
tring av fartygs besattning. Den 5 juni 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling. 
1925, No. 199, p. 636.) 

{Order to amend §§ 3 and 18 of the Order respecting the engagement and dis- 
charge of the crews of vessels. Dated 5 June 1925.] 

Asetus Suomen ja Tanskan vaAlillA alusten mittakirjojen molemminpuolisesta 
tunnustamisesta tehdyn sopimuksen voimaan-saattamisesta. 17 paivana kesii- 
kuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma 1925, No. 230, p. 712.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av éverenskommelsen mellan Fin- 
land och Danmark angaende émsesidigt erkannande avy fartygs matbrev. Den 
17 juni 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 230, p. 712.) 

{Order respecting the bringing into operation of the Convention between Fin- 
land and Denmark respecting reciprocal recognition of tonnage certificates of ves- 
sels. Dated 17 June 1925.] 

Asetus valtion tyéss4 olevien tyéntekijain oikeudesta elikeeseen. 17 padivani 
kesakuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 225, p. 683.) 

Férordning angaende i statens arbete anstallda arbetares ritt till pension. 
Den 17 juni 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 225, p. 683.) 

{Order concerning the right of workers employed on state works to a pension. 
Dated 17 June 1925.] 

Valtioneuvoston paatés lahempid maarayksid meijeriopetuksesta sisaltavan, 
12 paivana syyskuuta 1908 annetun senaatin paatéksen muuttamisesta. 3 paivani 
heindkuuta 1925. (Suomen AsetuskokoeJma, 1925, No. 232, p. 718.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende andring av senatens beslut den 12 september 1908, 
innefattande narmare bestamningar betraflande undervisningen i mejerihantering. 
Den 3 juli 1925. (Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1925, No. 232, p. 718.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to amend the Resolution of 12 September 
1908 issuing detailed regulations for instruction in dairying. Dated 3 July 1925.] 

Asetus meijeriopetuksesta 28 paivana elokuuta 1908 annetun asetuksen muut- 
tamisesta. 3 pdivana heinadkuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 231, 
p. 717.) 

Férordning angaende andring av férordningen den 28 august 1908 om under- 
visning i mejerihantering. Den 3 juli 1925. (Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1925, 
No. 231, p. 717.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 28 August 1908 respecting instruction in dairying. 
Dated 3 July 1925.] 

Asetus Suomen ja Latvian valisen kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimuksen voimaan- 
saattamisesta. 6 pdivini heindakuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, 
No. 229, p. 696.) 

Férordning angaende bringande i verkstallighet av handels- och sjifartsfir- 
draget mellan Finland och Lettland. Den 6 juli 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1925, No. 229, p. 696.) 

{Order respecting the bringing into operation of the Treaty of Commuree and 
Navigation between Finland and Latvia. Dated 6 July 1925.} 
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FRANCE 
Laws 


* Loi du 11 juillet 1925 faisant bénéficier les ouvriers mineurs d’un relévement 
de pension et améliorant la situation de leurs veuves et de leurs orphelins. (J. O., 
1925, No. 163, p. 6534.) 

Loi du 11 juillet 1925 modifiant et complétant les lois des 15 juillet 1922 et 
30 juin 1924 qui ont institué des allocations temporaires en faveur de certaines 
catégories de bénéficiaires de rentes au titre de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur les acci- 
dents du travail. (J. O., 1925, No. 163, p. 6533.) 

Loi du 23 juillet 1925 modifiant certaines dispositions des lois des 24 juillet 
1889 sur la protection des enfants maltraités et abandonnés et 27 juin 1904 sur le 
service des enfants assistés, )’intitulé et les divisions du titre VIIT du code civil. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 173, p. 6990.) 

Loi du 25 juillet 1925 accordant le repos hebdomadaire, par roulement, au per- 
sonnel affecté 4 la rédaction dans les entreprises de journaux et d@’informations. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 176, p. 7142.) 


Orders 

* Décret du ministére du Commerce, de I’ Industrie, des Postes et des Teéle- 
graphes du 8 juillet 1925 fixant les taux et conditions d’attributions des indemnités 
pour charges de famille aux auxiliaires permanents des postes, télégraphes et 
téléphones fournissant, par jour ouvrable, un service d’une durée inférieure a six 
heures. (J. O., 1925, No. 172, p. 6959.) 

Décret du ministére des Colonies du 9 juillet 1925 complétant les dispositions 
du décret du 4 aodt 1922 sur le régime du travail au Cameroun. (J. O., 1925, No. 163, 
p. 6557.) 

* Décrets du ministére des Colonies du 19 juillet 1925 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour la détermination des conditions d’application 4 la Mar- 
tinique, 4 la Guadeloupe, 4 la Réunion et a Ja Guyane de la 1)i du 9 avril 1898 et 
des lois subséquentes sur la responsabilité des accidents du travail. (J. O., 1925, 
No. 172, p. 6962.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 

* Zweites Gesetz iber Aenderungen in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 14. Juli 
1925. (R. G. BIL, 1925, I, p. 97.) 

Gesetz iber Gebiihren fir Arbeitsbiicher. Vom 16. Juli 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, 
I, p. 145.) 

Gesetz zur Aenderung der Pachtschutzordnung vom 9%. Juni 1920 (RGBI. S. 
1193). Vom 23. Juli 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 151.) 

Drittes Gesetz zur Abanderung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes und anderer 
Versorgungsgesetze. Vom 28. Juli 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 163.) 

Gesetz zur Abanderung des Gesetzes, betreffend Kinderarbeit in gewerblichen 
Betrieben, vom 30. Marz 1903. Vom 31. Juli 1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, I, p. 162.) 

Gesetz zur Abanderung des Wehrmachtversorgungsgesetzes. Vom 31. Juli 
1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, I, p. 161.) 


Orders 


Anordnung iiber die Abkiirzung der Wartezeit in der Firsorge fir erwerbsiose 
Seeleute. Vom 4. Juli 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 951.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung, betreffend die Besetzung der 
Kauflahrteischiffe mit Kapitaénen und Schiflsoffizieren. Vom 22. Juni 1925. (R. 
G. BL, 1925, II, p. 516.) * 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Pachtschutzordnung. Vom 23. Juli 
1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 152.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes. Vom 31. 
Juli 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, I, p. 165.) 
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Bavaria 

Bekanntmachung des Staatsministeriums fiir soziale Firsorge vom 30. Juni 
1925 Nr. IIlIa55 zur Ausfihrung der Verordnung tber ‘ge? fir Haus- 
arbeit vom 28. November 1924 (RGBI. S. 757) (R. Arb. Bl., 1925, No. 27, p. 297). 


Prussia 
Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe I Nr. III 3938 betr. Friharbeiten 
in Backereien und Konditoreien. Vom 4. Mai 1925. (R.’Arb. BI., 1925, No. 25, p. 275.) 
Verordnung iiber die Bewirtschaftung des Wohnraumes fiir Reichs- und unmit- 
telbare Staatsbeamte und fiir Reichswehrangehiérige. Vom 29. Mai1925. (BR. Arb. 
BL, 1925, No. 26, p. 291.) 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


Rule No. 4 of 1925 under the Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 1921. 
Dated 2 February 1925. (The Gold Coast Gazette, 1925, No. 16, p. 258.) 

An Ordinance to amend the law with respect to the West African Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Pension Scheme. Dated 23 February 1925. No. 5 of 1925. (The 
Gold Coast Gazette, 1925, No. 21, p. 399.) 

An Ordinance to impose restrictions on immigration into the Gold Coast Colony. 
and for purposes connected therewith. Dated 17 March 1925. No. 9 of 1925. (The 
Gold Coast Gazette, 1925, No. 31, p. 496.) 

eed 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ned 


An Act to provide for the exemption, in certain circumstances, of foreign ‘ships 
and British ships registered outside the United Kingdom from certain provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts. Dated 30 June 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 37.) 

* The Electric Accumulator Regulations, 1925, dated 19 January 1925, made 
by the Secretary of State under Section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act 1901 
(1 Edw. VII, c. 22) for the manufacture or repair of electric accumulators or parts 


thereof. (S. R. & O. 1925, No. 28.) 

* The Workmen’s Compensation (Ironworkers’ Cataract) Order, 1925, dated 
18 May 1925, made by the Secretary of State, extending the provisions of Section & 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1906 (6 Edw. VII, c. 58) to other diseases. 
(S. R. & O. 1925, No. 489.) 

Order in Council further postponing the commencement of the Merchant Ship- 
ping (Convention) Act 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. V, c. 50) until 1 January 1926. Dated 
26 May 1925. (S. R. & O. 1925, No. 511.) , 

The National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Amendment Regula- 
tions 1925, dated 12 June 1925, made by the Minister of Health under Section . 48 
(5) (e) of the National Health Insurance Act 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V,c. 38). (S. R. 
& O. 1925, No. 557.) 

The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regulations 
1925, dated 13 June 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Act 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ec. 38). (S. R. 
& O. 1925, No. 558.) 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations 
1925, dated 30 June 1925, made by the Minister of Health under the National 
Health Insurance Act 1924, amending the National Health Insurance (Medical 
Benefit) Consolidated Regulations 1924. (S. R. & O. 1925, No. 624.) 


England and Wales 
An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to the Housing of the Working 
Classes in England and Wales. Dated 9 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 14.) 


An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to town planning in England and 
Wales. Dated 9 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, c. 16.) 
Seotland 


An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to town planning in Scotlon’’. 
Dated 9 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, c. 17). 
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GREECE 


Act No. 3305 respecting the establishment of chambers of trades and handi- 
crafts. Dated 10 April 1925. 

* Act to amend the Act relating to the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund. 
Dated 29 June 1925. 

Legislative Decree to alter the organisation of the Ministry of National Economy . 
Dated 30 May 1925. 

Decree under Section 1 of Act No. 3103 “ respecting the application to Salonika, 
and to other towns with a population including a variety of religious denominations, 
the provisions of the Royal Decree of 5 April 1914 respecting the promulgation of 
the codified text of the Sunday Rest Act’’. Dated 10 April 1925. 

Decrees to extend the Sunday Rest Act to the following towns: Palaiokepos 
{Lesbos), 27 April 1925; Kallone (Lesbos), 27 April 1925; Plakados (Lesbos), 
3 May 1925; Mesagros (Lesbos), 3 May 1925; Skopelos (Lesbos), 3 May 1925. 

Decree to extend the (rent) moratorium to Thrace. Dated 30 April 1925. 

Decree issuing more detailed regulations concerning the treatment of police 
officials in special hospitals. Dated 16 May 1925. 

Decree respecting the competence of the Seamen’s Division of the Mercantile 
Marine Directorate. Dated 21 May 1925. 

Decree to amend § 95, No. 5, of the Decree of 30 March 1925 respecting the 
moratorium, Dated 27 May 1925. 

Decree to extend the moratorium in Thrace. Dated 29 May 1925. 


ITALY 
Laws 


Legge 19 aprile 1925, n. 474 : Conversione in legge del RK. decreto-legge 11 novem- 
bre 1924, n. 1738 : Modificazioni alla pianta organica del personale della magistra- 
tura e disposizioni varie di coordinamento col testo unico sull’ ordinamento giudi- 


ziario. (G. U., 1925, No. 99, p. 1562.) 

[Act No. 474, to convert into an Act the Legislative Decree of 11 November 
1924 to amend the regulations for the staff of the law-courts and to provide for its 
co-ordination with the codified text of the Judiciary Act. Dated 19 April 1925.] 


Legge 11 giugno 1925, n. 1035: Conversione in legge del R. decreto 12 novembre 
1921, n. 1603, relativo alle pensioni ed agli indemnizzi di licenziamento per gli 
operai della Guerra e della Marina eliminati entro il 30 giugno 1922, con alcune 
varianti ed aggiunte. (G. U., 1925, No. 151, p. 2862.) 

[Act No. 1035, to convert into an Act the Royal Decree of 12 November 1921 
{No. 1603), respecting pensions and leaving grants to wage-earning employees of 
the War and Marine Departments dismissed on or before 30 June 1922, and to 
amend and supplement the said Decree. Dated 11 June 1925.] 


Legge 14 giugno 1925, n. 980: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 29 
giugno 1924, n. 1359, concernente la istituzione presso il Ministero della guerra di 
un ruolo transitorio per la sistemazione dei minorati di guerra che, da non meno di 
due anni, prestano servizio di scritturazione presso i corpi e gli uffici dipendenti dal 
Ministero stesso. (G. U., 1925, No. 146, p. 2694.) 

[Act No. 980 to convert into an Act Legislative Decree No. 1359 of 29 June 
1924 respecting the institution in the Ministry of War of a temporary register for 
the employment of persons disabled in the war who for not less than two years 
have been engaged in copying work for the establishments and offices of the said 
Ministry. Dated 14 June 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 19 aprile 1925, n. 988: Ordinamento delle ricevitorie pos- 
tali, telegrafiche e del relativo personale. (G. U., 1925, No. 148, p. 2766.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 988 concerning receiving offices in the postal and tele- 
graph services and their staff. Dated 19 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 23 aprile 1925, n. 520: Nuovo ordinamento dell’ Amminis- 
trazione postale a telegrafica. (G. U., 1925, No. 103, p. 1676.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 520 respecting the reorganisation of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Depariments. Dated 23 April 1925.] 
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Regio decreto-legge 1° maggio 1925, n. 582: Istituzione dell’ Opera nazionale 
del dopolavoro. (G. U., 1925, No. 112, p. 1842.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 582 to establish the National Workers’ Leisure Insti- 
tution. Dated 1 May 1925.] 

* Regio decreto-legge 24 maggio 1925, n. 1031: Repressione della senseria in 
fatto di collocamento della gente di mare. (G. U., 1925, n. 149, p. 2793.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1031 to prohibit the charging of fees for placing seamen. 
Dated 24 May 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 24 maggio 1925 n. 1140: Istiluzione, presso il Ministero 
dell’ economia nazionale, dell’ Ispettorato generale della pesca. (G. U., 1925, 
No. 159, p. 3030.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1140 to institute a general inspectorate of fisheries 
under the Ministry of National Economy. Dated 24 May 1925.1 


Orders 

Regio decreto 23 aprile 1925, n. 778: Approvazione del nuovo statuto dell’ 
Istituto nazionale per mutualita agraria in Roma. (G. U., 1925, No. 128, p. 2251.) 

[Royal Decree No. 778 to approve the new rules of the National Agrarian Friendly 
Institution in Rome. Dated 23 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto 24 maggio 1925, n. 985: Aggiunte e modifiche al R. decreto 
2 giugno 1924, n. 931, relativo agli assegni a terra da corrispondersi ai personali 
civili e militari della Regia marina. (G. U., 1925, No. 147, p. 2753.) 

{Royal Decree No. 985 to supplement and amend Royal Decree No. 931 of 
2 June 1924 respecting grants to be made to the civil and military officials of the 
Royal Navy when ashore. Dated 24 May 1925.] 

Regio decreto 4 giugno 1925, n. 1036 : Approvazione del testo unico delle dispo- 
sizioni legislative sull’ Opera di previdenza dei personali civili e militari dello 
Stato e dei loro superstiti. (G. U., 1925, No. 151, p. 2863.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1036, to approve the codified text of the legislative provisions 
respecting the Provident Association for civil and military employces of the state 
and their dependants. Dated 4 June 1925.] 

Regio decreto 14 giugno 1925, n. 1001: Modificazioni ed aggiunte al regola- 
mento generale per il servizio di pilotaggio nei porti del Regno. (G. U., 1925, No. 147, 
p. 2757.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1001 to amend and supplement the general regulations for 
the pilotage service in the ports of the Kingdom. Dated 14 June 1925.] 

Decreto ministeriale 19 giugno 1925: Approvazione delle norme per il funzio- 
namento del Consiglio superiore dell’ economia nazionale. (G. U., 1925, No. 151, 
p. 2873.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the rules for the work of the Superior Council 
of National Economy. Dated 19 June 1925.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 18 mai 1925 portant modification de |’art. 20 de l’arréte 
grand-ducal du 30 octobre 1906 sur les dispositions d’exécution de la loi du 29 mai 
1906 sur les habitations 4 bon marché, tel que ledit article a été libellé par l’art. 8 
de Varrété grand-ducal du 26 septembre 1922, sur la méme matiére. (Mémorial, 
1925, No. 24, p. 285.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 22 mai 1925 portant interprétation de l'article 25 de 
Varrété grand-ducal du 22 novembre 1924 concernant le réglement de la procé- 
dure électorale pour les chambres professionnelles 4 base élective. (Mémorial, 1925, 
No. 24, p. 287.) 

Arrété du 6 juillet 1925 portant modification de l’arrété du 17 avril 1915 sur le 
réglement des frais sanitaires de la caisse de prévoyance des fonctionnaires et 
employés communaux. (Mémorial, 1925, No. 33, p. 378.) 

Arrété du 21 juillet 1925 portant modification de l’arrété du 11 septembre 1920 
sur les suppléments a servir aux personnes titulaires d’une rente-accident. (Mé- 
morial, 1925, No. 36, p. 459.) 

Loi du 28 juillet 1925 concernant l’adaptation des traitements et pensions d’lt:t 
au cofit de la vie. (Mémorial, 1925, No. 36, p. 451.) 
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Arete grand-dacal du 3) juillet 1925 approuvant te régiement sur les pensions 
des agents des chemins de ier Guillaume-Luxembourg non soumis a f’assurance- 
invalidité et vieillesse et non affiliés 4 une caisse d’assurance et de retraite. (Mémo- 
rial, 1925, No. 37, p. 465.) 

NETHERLANDS 

* Wet van den 23sten Juni 1925 tot wijziging der Invaliditeitswet. (Staats- 
blad, 1925, No. 255.) 

{Act to amend the Invalidity Act. Dated 23 June 1925.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Juni 1925, tot wijziging van het Bezoldigingsbesluit 
Lburgerlijke Rijksambtenaren 1925, laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit 
van 25. Maart 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 114). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 258.) 

| Decree to amend the State Civil Servants’ Salaries Decree, 1925, as last amended 
by lioyal Decree of 25 March 1925. Dated 23 June 1925.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Juni 1925, houdende nadere wijziging van het Stoom- 
besluit 1925 (Staatsblad 1915, No. 83), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij het Koninklijk be- 
sluit van 27sten October 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 800). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 260.) 

{Decree to amend the Steam Decree, 1915, as last amended by Royal Decree 
of 27 October, 1920. Dated 23 June 1925.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Juni 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 14 Januari 1897 (Staatsblad, No. 45), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij het 
Koninklijk besluit van 20 Juni 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 316), tot vaststelling van 
eene instructie voor de ambtenaren bedoeld in artikel 7 der Stoomwet. (Staats- 
blad. 1925, No. 261.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 14 January 1897, as last amended by 
Royal Decree of 20 June 1924, issuing instructions for the officials mentioned in 
§ 7 of the Steam Act. Dated 23 June 1925.] 

Wet van den 2%sten Juni 1925, betreffende pensioenregeling voor de spoorweg - 
ambtenaren en hunne weduwen en weezen. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 294.) 

[Act respecting pensions for railway employees and their widows and orphans. 
Dated 29 June 1925.] 

Besluit van den 10den Juli 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
i1 Juni 1917 (Staatsblad, No. 460) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatrege |! 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 2, 12 en 78 der Beroepswet en in artike! 
349 van de Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 325.) 

|{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 11 June 1917 (Staatsblad, No. 460) 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in Sections 2, 12 and 78 of 
the Appeals Act and in Section 349 of the Invalidity Act. Dated 10 July 1925.] 

Besluit van den 10den Juli 1925, houdende vaststelling van het tijdstip van 
inwerkingtreding van de wet van 16 Mei 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 190), tot wijziging 
van de Beroepswet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 326.) 

{Decree to fix the date (1 October 1925) for the coming into operation of the 
Act of 16 May 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 190) to amend the Appeals Act. Dated 10 July 
1925.] 

NIGERIA (COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF) 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance. Dated 26 Feb- 
ruary 1925. No. 5 of 1925. (Supplement to The Nigeria Gazette, No. 14, of 1925.) 

Au Ordinance to provide for the preparation and publication of annual supple - 
ments to the Revised Edition of the Laws of Nigeria. Dated 26 February 1925. 
{Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, No. 14, of 1925.) 

NORWAY 

* {Lov om lukningstid for barber- og frisorforretninger. den 29 mai 1925. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1925, No. 24, p. 269.) 

[Act respecting the closing hour for barbers’ and hairdressers’ establishments. 
Dated 29 May 1925.] ; 

* Lov om forandringer i lov om arbeiderbeskuttelse i industrielle virksomheter 
av 18 september 1915 med tilleggslov av 11 juli 1919. 29. mai 1925. (Norsk Lov- 
tidende, 1925, No. 24, p. 270.) 

{Act te amend the Act of 18 September 1915 respecting the protection of work- 
ers in industrial undertakings, and the supplementary Act of 11 July 1919. Dated 
2 May 1925.] 
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Lov om forandringer i lov om skibsmannskapers monstring m.v. av 29. juni 
1888 med tilleggslov av 28 mai 1892. 26 juni 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 28, 
p. 314.) 

{Act to amend the Act of 29 June 1888 respecting the engagement of the crews 
of vessels, etc. and the supplementary Act of 28 May 1892. Dated 26 June 1925.} 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 13 maja 1925 r. w sprawie zmian rozporzadzenia Prezydenta 
Rzeczypospolitej o zastosowaniu zlotego do obliczenia wkladek (premij), jako tez 
swiadezen pienieznych (rent) i o przerachowaniu na zlote dawnych zobowiazan 
rentowych w ubezpieczeniu na wypadek niezdolnosci do pracy, na starose i na 
korzysc pozostalych po ubezpieczonych rodzin w b. dzielnicy pruskiej (Dz. U. 
R. P. z 1924 r. No. 55, poz. 549) (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 65, poz. 452, p. 934.) 

{Act to amend the Order of the President of the Republic concerning the use 
of the zloty in calculating contributions (premiums) and pecuniary benefits (pen- 
sions), and the conversion into zloty of pre-existing pension liabilities under the 
invalidity, old age and survivors’ insurance in the territory formerly belonging 
to Prussia. Dated 13 May 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 13 maja 1925 r. w sprawie uzupelnienia 
rozporzadzenia Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 czerwcea 1924 r. o wykonaniu ust. 3 art. 
116 ustawy o panstwowej sluzbie cywilnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 65, poz. 
155, p. 935.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers to supplement its Order of 26 June 1924 
respecting the administration of § 116 (3rd paragraph) of the State Civil Service 
Act. Dated .13 May 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 15 czerwea 1925 r. 
o dalszem wprowadzeniu w zycie ustawy z dnia 30 stycnia 1924 r. w przedmiocie 
rozciagniecia obowiazujacych na obszarze wojewodztw : krakowskiego, !wowskiego, 
stanislawowskiego, tarnopolskiego i cieszynskiej czesci wojewodztwa sloaskiego 
ustaw 0 obowiazkowem ubezpieczeniu robotnikow od wypadkow na obszar woje- 
wodztw : warszawskiego wraz z m. st Warszawa, lodskiego, kieleckiego, lubels- 
kiego, bialostockiego, wolynskiego, poleskiego, nowogrodzkiego oraz ziemi wilens- 
kTej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 70, poz. 492, p. 1071.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to bring into operation 
further provisions of the Act of 30 January 1924 to extend the Acts respecting 
compulsory accident insurance for workers in force in the provinces of Cracow, 
Lwow, Stanislau, Tarnopol, and the Teschen part of the province of Silesia to the 
provinces of Warsaw (with the town of Warsaw), Lodz, Kielce, Lublin, Bialystock, 
Volhynia, Polieskie, Novogrodek and the territory of Vilna. Dated 15 June 1925.,] 

Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 2 lipca 1925 r. w sprawie wymiany dokumentow 
ratyfikacyjnych Traktatu Handlowego i Nawigacyjnego pomiedzy Polska a Szwecja 
podpisanego w Warszawie dn. 2 grudnia 1924 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 70, 
poz. 491, p. 1071.) 

[Government Proclamation respecting the exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Poland and Sweden 
concluded on 2 December 1924. Dated 2 July 1925.]} 

Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 6 lipca 1925 r. w sprawie wymiany dokumentow 
ratyfikacyjnych Konwencji Handlowej miedzy Polska a Francja, podpisanej w 
Paryzu dn. 9 grudnia 1924 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 67, poz. 469, p. 1035.) 

{Government Notification respecting the exchange of the instruments of rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Commerce between Poland and France, signedfatf Paris 
on 9 December 1924. Dated 6 July 1925.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru infiintarea consiliului consultativ al comunicatiilor. La}13 lunie 
1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, Ne. 132, p. 7097.) 
[Act to establish the Advisory Council on Communications. Dated 13 June 1925.] 
* Lege pentru regulamentarea repauzului duminical si al sarbatorilor legale. 
l.a 17 Iunie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 131, p. 7049.) 
{Act to regulate the granting of rest on Sundays and statutory holidays. Dated 
17 June 1925.] 
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Decret se aproba regulamentul privitor la constructia, instalarea si functio- 
narea garajelor de automobile comerciale si industriale. La 15 Mai 1925. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1925, No. 143, p. 7896.) 

{Decree to approve the regulations for the construction, equipment and work- 
ing of garages for commercial and industrial motor vehicles. Dated 15 May 1925.} 

* Regulament pentru aplicarea legii migratiunilor. La 22 Iunie 1925. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1925, No. 138, p. 7509.) 

{Regulations for the administration of the Migration Act. Dated 22 June 1925.} 

Regulament pentru punarea in aplicare a legii repausului duminical si sarba- 
torilor legale. La 23 Iunie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 136, p. 7353.) 

[Regulations for the administration of the Act concerning rest on Sundays and 
statutory holidays. Dated 23 June 1925.] 

SPAIN 

Real decreto-ley relativa a la construccién de casas econémicas destinadas a la 
clase media. El 29 de Julio de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 217, p. 842.) 

[Legislative Decree respecting the erection of cheap dwellings for the middle 
classes. Dated 29 July 1925.] 

Real orden encomendando a la Comisién permanente del Consejo de Trabaio 
la redaccién del Proyecto de Reglamento del Decretc-ley de 8 de Junio ultimo 
sobre Descanso dominical, y disponiendo que mientras tanto no se dicte aquel se 
considere vigente el de 19 de Abril de 1905 en cuanto no se oponga a los preceptos 
del mencionado Decreto-ley. E! 30 de Junio de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, 
No. 188, p. 226.) 

{Royal Order to entrust to the standing committee of the Labour Council 
the drafting of regulations under the Legislative Decree of 8 June last respecting 
Sunday rest, and to direct that the regulations of 19 April 1905 remain in force 
pending the coming into operation of the afore-mentioned regulations, in so far as 
the provisions thereof are not contrary to those of the said Legislative Decree. 
Dated 30 June 1925.] 

Real decreto disponiendo que los patronos, Mutualidades y Compafiias de 
Seguros, que con arreglo a las disposiciones vigentes estan obligados a presentar 
en los Gobiernos civiles o Ayuntamientos el parte de baja y hoja declaratoria de 
los accidentes de trabajo, acompafiaran al propio tiempo un boletin estadistico 
cuyo modelo se inserta. El 8 de Julio de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 192, 
p. 300.) 

[Royal decree requiring the sending in, in due time, of a statistical return in 
accordance with the appended model, by all employers, friendly societies and 
insurance companies who or which are bound under the provisions in force to sub 
mit to the civil government or town council reports on industria] accidents and 
notices thereof. Dated 8 July 1925.] 

Real orden nombrando una Comisién interministerial para el estudio de los 
medios mas adecuados de cumplimentar la Recomendacién adoptada por la VI. 
Conferencia Internacional del Trabajo, acerca del buen empleo del tiempo libre 
por los trabajadores (ocios obreros). El 14 de Julio de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1925, No. 205, p. 570.) 

[Royal Order to appoint an interdepartmental committee to consider the most 
suitable methods for the carrying out of the Recommendation adopted by the Sixth 
International Labour Conference concerning the development of facilities for the 
utilisation of workers’ spare time. Dated 14 July 1925.] 

Real orden disponiendo que por los organismos patronales y obreros se faciliten 
datos estadisticos relativos a jornadas de trabajo, numero de obreros y salarios. 
E] 20 de Julio de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 204, p. 556.) 

[Royal Order to require employers’ and workers’ organisations to furnish sta- 
tistics in connection with hours of work, numbers of workers, and wages. Dated 
20 July 1925.] 

SWEDEN 

Lag angaende tid for ikrafttridande av lagen den 22 juni 1923 (nr. 249) inne 
fattande bestammelser angaende kvinnas behérighet att innehava statstjanst och 
annat allmant uppdrag samt lagen den 22 juni 1923 (nr. 250) innefattande tillag 
till vissa stadganden i rattegangsbalken. Den 12 juni 1925. (Svensk Pérfat'>’ 
samling. 1925, No. 165, p. 276.) 
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|Act respecting the date for the coming into operation of the Act of 22 June 1925 
(No. 249) respecting the admission of women to the Civil Service and other public 
posts, and of the Act of 22 June 1923 (No. 250) to supplement certain provisions 
of the Judicial Procedure Code. Dated 12 June 1925.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts férordning angaende vissa villkor betraflande halsotillstand och 
kroppsbeskaffenhet for vinnande avy anstalining a fartyg i viss fart m.m. den 22 maj 
1925. &(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 263, p. 501.) 

{Royal Order respecting certain conditions in connection with health and phys 
ical development prescribed for engagement on board vessels in certain branches 
of navigation. Dated 22 May 1925.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andring i vissa delar ay férordningen den 31 
december 1917 (No. 932) angaende lakarintyg for sjéfolk. den 22 maj 1925. (Svensk 
Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 264, p. 502.) 

[Royal Notification to amend the Order of 31 December 1917 respecting medical 
certificates for seamen. .Dated 22 May 1925.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende inbetalning av landslingens och kommu- 
nernas andelar i pensionstillagg och understéd enligt lagen den 30 juni 1913 om 
aliman pensionsférsakring. Den 12 juni 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, 
No. 210, p. 349.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the payment of the provincial and communal 
shares of the pension subsidy and benefit under the Act of 30 June 1915 respecting 
general pension insurance. Dated 12 June 1925.| 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse rérande andring i vissa delar av kungorelsen den 10 
april 1915 (No. 115) angaende redovisning och inbetaining av pensionsavgifler 
enligt lagen om allman pensionsférsikring den 30 juni 1913. Den 12 juni 1925. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 209, p. 348.) 

[Royal Notification to amend certain provisions of the Notification of 10 April 
1915 respecting the accounting for and paying in of the pension contributions under 
the Act of 30 June 1913 respecting general pension insurance. Dated 12 June 1925.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende dndrad lydelse ay §§ 2, 22 och 25 i ins- 
truktionen fér pensionsstyrelsen den 11 december 1914 (No. 456). Den 18 juni 1925. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 231, p. 434.) 

{Royal Notification to amend §§ 2, 22 and 25 of the Instructions for the Pensions 
Board issued on 11 December 1914. Dated 18 June 1925.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andred lydelse av §§ 3, 16 och 26 i instrukLionen 
fér riksférsaékringsanstalten den 31 december 1917 (No. 987). Den 18 juni 1925. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 230, S. 433.) 

{Royal Notification to amend §§ 3, 16 and 26 of the Instructions for the State 
Insurance Institution issued on 31 December 1917. Dated 18 June 1925.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende dandrad lydelse av § 17 i reglementet fir 
telegrafverkets pensionskassa fér pensionering av verkstads-, férrads- och linjear- 
betare den 29 juni 1917 (No. 442). Den 18 juni 1925. (Svensk lérfattningssamling, 
1925, No. 217, p. 401.) 

|Royal Notification to amend § 17 of the regulations for the Telegraph Depart- 
ment pension Fund for workshop, store and line workers issued on 29 June 1917. 
Dated 18 June 1925.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende Andrad iydelse ay § 17 i reglementet for 
slatens jarnvigars pensionskassa fér pensionering av icke ordinarie personal den 
29 juni 1917 (No. 441). Den 18 juni 1925. (Svensk lérfattningssamling, 1925, 
No, 216, p. 401.) 

[Royal Notification to amend § 17 of the regulations for the State Railways 
Pensions Fund for non-permanent workers, issued on 29 June 1917. Dated 18 June 
1925.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende dndrad lydelse av §§ 2, 25 och 28 i instruk- 
tionen fér socialstyrelsen den 30 juni 1920 (No. 544). Den 18 juni 1925. (Svensk 
Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 233, p. 436.) 

[Royal Notification to amend §§ 2, 25 and 2 of the Instructions for the Social 
Board, issued on 30 June 1920. Dated 18 June 1925.] 
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Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende lan ur statens bostadsianefond. Den 
26. junt 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 296, p. 601.) 

| Royal Notification respecting loans from the State Housing Loan Fund. Dated 
26 June 1925.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende tjanstgéringstiden fér viss personal vid 
postverket, den 26 juni 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 288, p. 583.) 

{Royal Notification respecting the hours of work of certain employees in the 
postal service. Dated 26 June 1925.] 

SWITZERLAND 

Arrété du Conseil fédéral portant abrogation des prescriptions relatives aux 
baux a loyer et a la pénurie des logements. Du 20 mai 1925. (Recueil des lois fédé- 
rales, 1925, No. 13, p. 293.) 

Arrété fédéral concernant |’assurance en cas de vieillesse, assurance des sur- 
vivants et l’assurance en cas d’invalidité. Du 18 juin 1925. (Feuille fédérale, 1925, 
No. 26, p. 717.) 

Arrété fédéral concernant le séjour et l’établissement des étrangers. Du 19 juin 
1925. (Feuille fédérale, 1925, No. 26, p. 718.) 





Book. Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


League of Nations. Health Organisation. Siéatistics of Notifiable Diseases for 
29 European countries, 17 African countries, 20 American countries, 16 Asiatic 
countries and for Australasia for the year 1924. Epidemiological Intelligence No. 9. 
Geneva, June 1925. 152 pp. 


Inauguration de l Ecole des Hautes Etudes internationales. Discours de MM. Fran- 
cois ALBERT, Louis Loucuseur, N. Pouirrs, Arthur Fontarne, Etienne Fourno., 
Julien Lucuarre. Reprinted from the Revue internationale de Sociologie pub- 
lished under the direction of René Worms. Paris, Giard, 1925. 23 pp. 

An extract from the Revue internationale de Sociologie, descriptive of the 
inauguration of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes internationales. 


international Law Association. HKeport of the Thirty-Third Conference, London 
Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 1925. cxnm1 + 716 pp. $ 2. 

This is the report of the proceedings of the thirty-third Conference of the In- 
ternational Law Association held at Stockholm from 8 to 13 September, 1924. 

In addition to the papers read and speeches delivered at the Conference, the 
report contains detailed information concerning the Association itself, including 
its constitution, officers and list of members. 

Many interesting and important matters were considered by the Conference 
and it is worthy of note that the majority of these matters had to do with problems 
of international relations in time of peace, rather than war. 

On this point, the paper of Sir John Fischer Williams criticising international 
law and lawyers of the past and of the present, for the undue importance they give 
to formulating rules and conventions as a guide to the conduct of belligerent oper- 
ations, is very timely. The proposal to establish an international court to deal 
with the interests and offences of individuals (not states or nations) provides plenty 
of room for speculation as to the need for and value of such a court. 


“Tan d’or de l Exposition internationale de la coopération et des ceuvres sociales, 
Gand (Beigique), 15 juin-15 septembre 1924, organisée sous le haut patronage de 
! Alliance coopéralive internationale par l’ Office coopératif belge et Le Vooruit (de 
Gand). Ghent, Société coopérative ‘‘ Volksdrukkerij ’’, 1925. 198 pp. illustr. 

The International Co-operative Exhibition and Congress held last year in Ghent 
demonstrated in a particularly effective manner the importance of the co-operative 
movement in various countries. The Souvenir Handbook, which has now been pub- 
lished, includes an introduction by Mr. Victor Serwy, in which the origin and organ- 
isation jof the exhibition are outlined, together with the proceedings of the 
conferences and congresses which took place in connection with it. 

The introduction is followed by reports on the co-operative movement in the 
various countries represented at the exhibition. Those relating tu Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Argentina have been prepared by Prof. 
Charles Gide ; those for Great Britain, Palestine, India, and the United States by 
Mr. Frederick Hall; those for Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Germany 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes by Mrs. Emmy Freundlich ; 
those for Russia, the Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan by Mr. L. Khin- 
chuk, and those relating to Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Hungary, and the Netherlands by Mr. Victor Serwy himself. 

The work is abundantly illustrated with photographs. 


Secrétariat international des Typographes. Procés-verbal du 1Xe Congrés lypo- 
graphique international &@ Hambourg du 8 au 12 septembre 1924. Lausanne, 1925. 
192 pp. 

Proceedings of the ninth International Congress of Workers in the Printing 
Trade held at Hamburg, 8-12 September 1924. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Ministerio de Agricultura. Memoria correspondiente al ejercicio de 1924. Luenos 
Aires, 1925. 400 pp. 

A report on the technical and social work of the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture during 1924. From the point of view of agricultural workers it is interest - 
ing to note the developments recorded in four chief spheres. The General Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is stated, has approved the institution and working of co- 
operative dairies. The General Department of Agricultural Instruction gives a 
detailed report on the organisation and results of its activities : the institution oj 
special schools, practical schools, experiment stations, and the allotment of agri- 
cultural organisers to various districts. The General Department of Lands con- 
tributes a report on the distribution of land belonging to the state, according to 
which 7,013 concessions have been granted.The General Department of Immigration 
gives information concerning the movement of the population in 1924 (273,50 
immigrants and 359,447 emigrants). 

The report shows that there has been considerable activity in opening up land 
in Argentina, in the interest of the whole population. 


Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto. La Republica Argentina en lu 
Organizacién Internacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, 1925. vy + 188 pp. 


This pamphlet, published by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, gives the histor, 
of the Commission on International Labour Legislation and the work accomplished 
by it, examines the operation of the International Labour Organisation and 
studies the internal working of the International Labour Office. The discussions 
of the International Labour Conference and the replies forwarded by the Argentine 
Government to questionnaires issued prior to the various sessions are carefully 


analysed. 
The texts of draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Contfer- 


ence are given in full, together with tables showing the progress of ratification. 
The catalogue of International Labour Office publications is textually reproduced ; 
and, finally, the two advisory opinions issued by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in regard to agricultural questions are described in an appendix 


to the work. 


AUSTRALIA 
Royal Commission on National Insurance. Firsf Progress Report 1924-192). 
Casual Sickness, Permanent Invalidity, Maternity, Old Age Melbourne, 1925. 
53 pp. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
Department of Agriculture. Report for the Year ended 30 June 1923. 
1924. 27 pp. 1s. 9d. 
Includes information on agricultural education. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Seleet Committee of the Legislative Couneil. Report on the Boy-migrant Scheme 
and Nomination Schemes of Immigration, together with Minutes of Proceedings, 
Evidence, and Appendices. Adelaide, 1924. vi + 43 pp. 
Reference to this report was made in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
XIII, No. 9, p. 357. 


Sydney, 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Jourth Report on Organisation in Industry, Commerc 
and the Professions in Canada. Ottawa, 1925. 115 pp. 20 cents. 

Dominion Bureau of Statisties. General Statisties Branch. The Canada Year 


Book 1924. The official statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions and 
social and economic conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1925. xxx1 + 1016 pp. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ministerstvo Zeleznic. Siatistika Ceskoslovenskych drah za rok 1922. 
1924. xxiv + 405 + 31 pp. 

Statistical report on railways in Czechoslovakia for 1922, including figures 
relating to railwaymen’s pension and sickness funds and statistics of accidents 
on state and private railways, with a statement of the compensation paid. A 
summary and a translation of the headings to the tables are given in French and 
in English. 






Prague, 











FRANCE 
Ministére des Colonies. Rapport annuel du Gouvernemeni francais sur l adminis- 
tration sous mandat des territoires du Cameroun pour l'année 1924. Paris, Impri- 
merie générale Lahure, 1925. 212 pp. 

Report by the French Government on the administration under mendate of 
the French Cameroon territory for the year 1924. 














Rapport annuel du Gouvernement frangais sur l administration sous mandat 
des terriloires du Togo pour l'année 1924. Paris, Imprimerie générale Lahure, 1925. 
272 pp. 

Report of the French Government upon the administration under mandate 
of French Togoland for the year 1924. 









G#ERMANY 
BADEN 

BHadisehen Ministerium des Innern. Die Pforzheimer Schmuckwarenindustrie im 
Lichie der Sozialhygiene. By Dr. HoLttzMan. Beilage zum Jahresbericht des badis 
chen Gewerbeaussichtamtes 1923-1924. Karlsruhe, Macklot’sche Druckerei, 125. 
30 pp. 

After a survey of factory hygiene in general and lighting installations in partic- 
ular, the author approaches the many factors which exert an influence upon the 
jewellery, etc. industry in Pforzheim. He examines successively the effects ol 
increasing age, living conditions, home work, hours of work, wages and so forth. 
Statistics of disease are quoted, from which it would appear that pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is especially prevalent among persons employed in this industry in the 
Pforzheim district. 













GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Office. Report by H. B. M. Government on the administration under 
Mandate of British Togoland for the year 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1925. 97 pp. 3s. 

Ministry of Health. Medical Department. On the State of the Public Health. 


Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer for the year 1924. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionerv Office, 1925. 266 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Ministry of Health and Scottish Board of Health. Sixly-first Annual Reports 
on Alkali, etc. Works by the Chief Inspectors. Proceedings during the year 1924 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. %31 pp. 1s. 















ITALY 


Cassa Nationale per le Assicurazioni Soeiali. Le Assicurazioni Sociali. No. 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 1925. Rome. rv + 47 pp. 


The first number of a review published by the Italian National Social Insurance 
Fund, an institution created in accordance with the Acts of 19 July 1898 and 21 April 
1919, and entrusted with the application of provisions relating to compulsory insur- 
ance against invalidity and old age, the special provisions concerning disabled 
workers in the mercantile marine, and maternity insurance. This first number 
contains an article on the development of social insurance, followed by two tech- 
nica! studies devoted respectively to reforms in the sphere of socia! hygiene which 
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the application of welfare legislation involves, and the financial aspect of compul- 
sory insurance against invalidity and old age. It includes, moreover, notes on the 
development of social insurance in Italy and in other countries, on conventions 
between states, and on the decisions of the International Labour Conference re- 
lating to social insurance. Some general information, statistical notes, and a 


bibliography complete the volume. 


JAPAN 


Department oi Finanee. The Twenty-Fourth Financial and Economic Annual 
of Japan. Tokyo, Govt. Printing Office. 1924. 214 pp. 


A useful reference work in English, giving statistics of public finance, agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce, banking and the money market, and communica- 
tions. The section on agriculture and industry gives particulars of agricultural 
land, mines, and factories, the number of workers employed, and their average 
wages. 

Foreign Oifice. Intelligence Bureau. The Agrarian Economy Question, 1925 
13° pp. 

A study, undertaken by government authorities in Japan, and briefly summed 
up in the present pamphlet, shows economic conditions of the farming population 
to be such as to cause anxiety. Rural districts are starved of capital ; cultivable 
land is restricted in quantity, scattered, too subdivided, and in any case too small 
in amount per household (67 per cent. of households own less than 2% acres) ; 
taxation is heavy. Profits practically vanish; even skilled farmers make a 
bare living ; the less skilled and less fortunate are hopelessly in debt. It is hardly 
surprising that the figures for the rural exodus should be extremely high. 

Reference is made to the organised movements both of tenants and of land- 
lords, and some figures are quoted. The pamphlet refers to government efforts 
to remedy present conditions, first, by legislation eusing the adjustment of rent 


disputes, and, second, by expenditure to raise the standard of village life and of 
farming, and to encourage rural industries. 


NORWAY 


Det Statistiske Centralbyra. Arbeidsforholdene ved Hotell- og Kafévirksomhet. 
Norges offisielle Statistikk, Series VII, 166. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1925. 45 pp. 


Conditions of employment in hotels, restaurants and cafés. 


—— Arbeidslénnen i Jordbruket. Driftsaret 1924-1925. Norges Offisielle Sta 
tistikk, Series VII, 165. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1925. 11+ 9 pp. 1 kr. 


Statistics of wages paid to agricultural workers in Norway from the spring of 
1924 to the spring of 1925. 


POLAND 


Magistrat M. St. Warszawy. Rocznik Statystyczny Warszawy 1921-1922. War- 
saw, 1924. 266 pp. 

Statistical year book of the City of Warsaw for 1921 and 1922, published by the 
Municipal Statistical Office. The part entitled “ Industrie et Travail” contains 
statistics of industry, applications for and offers of employment, public works, 
industrial associations, wages and strikes. “The chapter and table headings are 
all given in Polish and in French. 


Ministry of Labour and Soeial Assistanee of the Republie of Poland, Social 
Insurance in Poland. Report submitted by the Polish Delegation to the Seventh 
International Labour Conference. Warsaw, 1925. 104 pp., 22 illustrations and a 
map. 

This report is analysed above uncer the heading “ Reports and Enquirles ’’. 
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Manieipalité de Lodz. Annuaire statistique de la ville de Lodz, année 1925, Lodz, 
1925. xv + 270 pp. 


Statistical year book of the town of Lodz, 1923. 


SPAIN 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direceién General de Trabajo 
y Aeeién Soeial. Servicio Internacional del Trabajo. Jnformacién acerca del Orga- 
nismo Permanente para Legislacién Internacional del Trabajo. Madrid, 1925. 
tv: + 405 pp. 6 pesetas. 


This work, published by the Spanish Ministry of Labour, Commerce and Indus 
try, and prepared by the Office for Relations with the International Labour Office. 
which comes under that Ministry, is a complete and well documented study of 
the International Labour Organisation. Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles is 
quoted in full, and is followed by a brief outline of the organisation of the League 
of Nations, with a full description of the internal organisation of the International! 
Labour Office. After quoting the standing orders of the Conference, the author 
gives a detailed account of the several Sessions, with a summary of the debates ; 
he describes the part played by the various delegates, especially those representing 
Spain. The Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference 
are reproduced ; and a summary of the work of the Governing Body of the !nter- 
national Labour Office is appended. 


SWEDEN 


K. Soeialstyrelsen. Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige Aren 1920-1922. Sveriges 
officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, Kungl. Boktryckeriet, 1925. vit +- 
54 + 61 pp. 


Statistics of Swedish co-operative societies compiled by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs for the period 1920-1922. The book contains useful information upon 
the development in Sweden of various kinds of co-operative society, more especially 
consumers’ organisations, concerning which detailed information is supplied. A 
summary of the most essential points is also given in French. 


SWITZERLAND 


ZURICH 


Kantonales Statistisehes Bureau. Haushaltungsrechnungen aus der Stadt W i:- 
lerthur und den Landgemeinden des Kantons betreffend die Jahre 1921 und 192%, 
mit einer graphischen Darstellung. Statistische Mitteilungen betreffend den Kanton 
Zitrich No. 150. Beitrage zu Wirtschaftstatistik. Winterthur, Ziegler, 1925. 95 pp 


Results of an enquiry into family budgets undertaken in the town of Winter- 
thur and various industrial communes in the canton of Zurich during 1921 and 1922, 


UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Investigation of Toxic Gases from 
Mexican and other High-sulphur Petroleums and Products. Report by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, to the American Petroleum Institute. Bul- 
letin No. 231. Washington, 1925. vm + 108 pp. 


This report, dealing with both the technical and hygienic aspects of the matter, 
examines the question of occupaticnal risks entailed in the refining of petroleum 
having a high sulphur content. Following a teclinological description of the oper- 
ations performed, and of the physical and chemical characteristics of the products 
handled, the methods by which toxic gases are eliminated from petroleum are 
examined in detail. Special attention is given to accidents due to sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the poisonous nature of this compound, and the treatment of poisoning 
resulting from its absorption. A detailed description of various forms of respira- 
tory apparatus or anti-gas masks which may be used is included. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Lubour Statistics. Comparison of Workmen's 
Compensation Laws of the United States as of January 1925. By Lindley D. CLank 
Bulletin No. 379. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 15 pp. and 6 charts. 
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This bulletin consists of a series of charts showing in schematic form the prin- 
cipal provisions of the United States workmen’s compensation Acts. The charts 
are preceded by a brief introduction which summarises their contents. 


—— ——— Productivity Costs in Common-Brick Industry. Bulletin No. 356, 
Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 
71 pp. 10 cents. 

— ——— Safety Code for Laundry Machinery and Operations. Bulletin No. 375, 
Safety Code Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 12 pp. 


-——— Safety Code for Mechanical Power-Transmission Apparatus. Bul- 
lJetin No. 364, Safety Code Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office,§1924. 30 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-— -——— Safety Code for Woodworking Plants. Bulletin No. 378, Safety Code 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 18 pp. 5 cents. 

——— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing 
Indusiry 1922. Bulletin No. 373, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 117 pp. 15 cents. 

- ——- Works Council Movement in Germany. By Boris STERN. Builetin 
No. 383. Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 114 pp. 
15 cents. 

The author brings a fresh contribution to the literature on works councils in 
Germany, a subject to which the International Labour Office devoted last year a 
special study (Works Councils in Germany, by M. Berthelot, Studies and Reports, 
Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 13; Geneva, 1924; vi + 138 pp.). 

Mr. Stern acknowledges the receipt of valuable assistance from both workers’ 
and employers’ organisations in the preparation of his work. First he examines 
briefly the origin of the works council movement in Germany which led to the enact- 
ment of the national law of 4 February 1920, and gives a careful analysis of its 
provisions, indicating its purpose and scope. He then deals with the different 
forms of workers’ representation in Germany (shop stewards, works councils and 
works assemblies, etc.), problems of organisation, the functions of workers’ repre- 
sentatives, the influence of works councils on collective bargaining, the machinery 
for arbitration and mediation, and the special rights of workers’ representatives. 
The relations between the works councils and the trade unions are also considered. 
After describing the educational work of the works councils the author reviews 
the results of four years’ working of works councils in German industry, the struggle 
between employers’ and their works councils in 1920, and notes the growing ten- 
dency towards co-operation since that date. 

Finally he describes the systems of workers’ representation in three other Euro- 
pean countries (Austria, Czechoslovakia and Norway) for the purpose of comparison. 

A bibliography is included. 

—— Women’s Bureau. Standard and Scheduled Hours of Work for Women in 
industry. A study based on hour data from 13 States. Bulletin No. 43. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. v + 68 pp. 15 cents. 

This study was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XV, No. 3, 
20 July 1925. 

CONNECTICUT 

Department of Labour. Biennial Report of the Department of Labour and Fac- 


fory Inspection and Industrial Investigator for the period ended 30 June 1924. 
Public Document No. 23. Hartford, 1925. 158 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Borodaevski, S. VV. Jstoria Cooperatsii. Ukrainsky Gromadsky Vidarnichy 
Fonde. Prague, 1925. 438 pp. 

A work on the history of the co-operative movement, which has been specially 
prepared for the use of students of the Ukrainian Academy of Social Science at 
Prague. Following two brief chapters giving an outline of the co-operative system 
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in general, together with its relation to other social movements and to the 
precursors of the system in England and France, the author makes a detailed sur- 
vey of co-operative activity in each country separately, showing the development 
of the various branches from the inception of the movement up to the year 1920. 
A closing chapter deals with the co-operative movement from the international 


point of view. 


Boyer, Frangois. Des essais d’application du sursalaire familial et des caisses de 
compensation. Thése pour le Doctorat és-sciences politiques et économiques (Uni- 
versité de Paris). Paris, Société moderne d’impression et d’édition, 1925. 122 pp. 

An account is given of the development of the family allowance system in France 
together with indications of the views of workers and employers with regard to 
the system. Special reference is made to the social services instituted by a number 
of equalisation funds. 


Bruno, Tomaso. La federazione del libro nei sui primi cinquant’anni di vita. 
Bologna, Mareggiani, 1925. 225 pp. 

This exposition of the activities of the Italian Printers’ Federation is a study 
of one of the oldest trade federations in Italy. After describing the labour condi- 
tions prevailing prior to the foundation of the Federation and the first attempts 
at trade union organisation, the author outlines the early history of the Federation 
and of the first congresses, and recalls the evolution of the printing industry. 
Mr. Bruno deals next with provident institutions, co-operation and vocational 
training in various parts of Italy. A summary of the principles of the Federation 
and an analysis of trade union tendencies in recent years complete the volume. 
Mr. Bruno’s work is the most complete source of information on the Italian Prin- 
ters’ Federation published hitherto. 


Biargers, Th. J. Die Tuberkulose. Dresden, Erich Deleiter, 1925. 40 pp. 


A useful little work, written for the purpose of spreading up-to-date information 
en the subject of tuberculosis. The origin and course of the disease, the forms 
which it may assume, ways in which infection may be transmitted, predisposition 
of certain individuals and prophylactic methods are successively dealt with. 


Buxton, Charles Roden. The Exploitation of the Coloured Man. London, Anti- 
slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 1925. 24 pp. 3d. 


Camuzzi, Dr. Siegfried. Grundziige des Oesterreichischen Arbeitsrechtes fir den 
praktischen Gebrauch. Vienna, Verlag der Zeitschrift ‘“‘ Die Industrie ’’, 1925. 
131 pp. 

An exposition of the principles underlying Austrian labour legislation, designed 
to facilitate the application of the provisions embodied. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Thirteenth Annual Meeting held 
in Washington, 20-22 May 1925. Washington. 72 pp. 


Comité central des allocations familiales. Compte rendu du I V* Congrés national 
des allocations familiales tenu 4 Mulhouse, du 26 au 29 mai 1924. 148 pp. 

Record of Proceedings of the Fourth National Congress on Family Allowances, 
held at Mulhouse 26-29 May 1924. 


Dubreuil, H. La Coopérative de main-d’oeuvre ; la liberté e¢ l'éducation ouvriére ; 
une production abondante et loyale, une rétribution juste, des rapports de paiz, par 
une organisation coopérative du travail. Paris, Association pour le développement 
des contrats coopératifs de travail, 1925. 








































Mr. Dubreuil advocates the extension of “ co-operative labour contracts” as 
a means to better organisation, industrial peace, and the improvement of labour 


conditions. 


Ernle, Lord. The Land and its People. 
London, Hutchinson, 1925. 257 pp. 


The strength and interest of this book lie primarily in the richness of Lord 
Ernie’s historical background and, secondly, in the authority with which, as Pres-« 
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Chapters in Rural Life and History. 
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ident of the Board of Agriculture for England and Wales in 1916-1919, he writes 
of British agricultural policy during that period of the war which called for the 
greatest effort by British cultivators. Of the part of the book specially relating 
to this time, his chapter on ‘‘ Women on the Land ”’ is an admirable example of 
lucid and balanced writing. The earlier chapters (forming the bulk of the volume) 
on the village farm, enclosure, the agricultural worker and allied topics, have an 
immense fund of knowledge behind them — which, however, is skilfully subordi- 
nated to the writing — and some fascination. In their course a short historical 
sketch emerges (with frequent apt illustrations from original authorities) of the 
decay of the group system of cultivation, and the evolution, through Enclosure 
Acts, of an individual system of land tenure in England, together with some indi- 
cation of the consequences to all concerned. The position of the agricultural work- 
er is inevitably touched on throughout and is the subject of a separate, sympa- 
thetically written, chapter. Lord Ernle, though extremely well aware of the jus- 
tification for passing to a new order of things, implying minimum wages, wage 
boards, and “‘ machinery ”’, has no desire to see his country lose “‘ the fine agricul- 
tural tradition of friendliness and confidence which prevailed, and still prevails, 
between the best employers and their men”. As he approaches nearer the present 
time his pessimism would appear to increase, and his chapter on the future outlouvk 
is depressing. He believes, to some extent, in “ rural industries ’, and, again to 
some extent, in co-operative farming organisation ; but he apparently does not 
believe in the President of the Board of Agriculture, whom he defines as a political 
officer, who possibly may, or may not, know something about rural problems, 
and who in any case stands for the national interest in agriculture and not for 
that of the agriculturalist. Incidentally, the book contains useful information 
on tied cottages, capital investment in land, and certain production topics. 


Estudios Sociales y Economicos. La Indemnizacién de Los Accidentes del Tra- 
bajo. Madrid, 1925. 74 pp. 


A Spanish translation of the Questionnaire on Workmen’s Compensation 
‘issued by the International Labour Office (Geneva, 1924). 


Federal Master Bakers’ Associations of Australia. Night Baking. Statutory 
Declarations and Statements, showing the Case against the Abolition of Night Work 
in Bakehouses. Melbourne, H. R. Pett and Co., 1925. 51 pp. 


These declarations include information upon the results which have followed 
the introduction of day baking in cases where it has already been tried. 


Federation of British Industries. Eighth Annual Report to 30 June 1924. Lon- 
don, 1924. 45 pp. 


Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades of the United Kingdom. 
Report of Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Meeting held in Edinburgh 13 and 14 May 
1925. London, Co-operative Printing Society, 1925. 38 pp. 


Gibbs, W. E. The Dust Hazard in Industry. London, Ernest Benn, 1925. 
vir 4- 168 pp. illustr., tables. 


A book which brings sharply into focus the quescion of dust in industrial occu- 
pations. Fullowing an introduction and a general chapter on the physical and 
chemical qualities of dust and its causes, the author approaches the subject of 
industrial risks entailed by it. Only one chapter is devoted to the study of indus- 
trial diseases caused by dust, but the question of accidents which may result from 
it — especially owing to combustion and explosion in mines and factories — is 
dealt with at much greater length. There is an excellent and detailed index. 


Hamilton, W. I. Employer-Employee Relations in Hotels. To what extent are 
Hotels organizing Personnel Methods comparable lo other large Business Enterprises ? 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1925. x + 158 pp. 


Hudson, Manley 0. The Prospect for International Law in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Reprinted from The Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 4, June 1925. pp. 419- 
459, 


A very stimulating and interesting article. Professor Hudson has managed 
to include, within forty pages, something of the contribution of Grotius to inter- 
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national law, the philosophy of the law of nations and the methods of developing 
international law. 

His views on codification and on-the contribution of the League of Nations 
and other international organisations to the law of nations are particularly inter- 
esting. 

—— What has the World Court Done ? New York, The League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, 1925. 


Jackson, C. F. Native Labour Lam and Practice in Papua. Sydney, Melbourne 
and Brisbane, The Law Book Co. of Australasia, 1924. v1 + 117 pp. 


James, Emile. I.a clause “‘ payable en or”’ et le cours forcé. (Etude de jurispru- 
dence frangaise et étrangére }. Thése pour le Doctorat és-sciences juridiques (Faculté 
de droit de Paris). Toulouse, Vve Bonnet, 1924. 211 pp. 


A plea for the retention of the clause “ payable in gold ”’, the insertion of which 
in after-war contracts has been prohibited by French jurisprudence on the grounds 
that it is incompatible with the cours force of paper currency. The author studies 
the application of this clause first of all in France and then in the United States, 
Italy, Greece, Germany and Poland. 


Kersehiagl, Dr. Richard. Die Steuer und Abgabenbelastung der Wirtschaft in 
Oesterreich. Vienna, Berlin, Spoeth und Linde, 1925. 72 pp. 


A study on the fiscal system in Austria. 


Koalitionen und Koalitionskampfmittel, edited by Dr. Walter Kasxev. Arbelits- 
rechtliche Seminarvortrage. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. tv + 242 pp. 


A collection of reports prepared at Berlin University, by pupils and friends of 
Dr. Kaskel, under his supervision, on various current questions relating to workers’ 
rights of association and combination. The reports are not all of equal value, but, 
taken as a whole, they give an excellent idea of trade union organisation, its expan- 
sion and the special difficulties with which it meets in Germany. 


Landsorganisationen 1 Sverige : Industriarbetareférbund. Utredningar samt 
forslag till sammansdtining av férbund enligt industriférbundsprincipen. Faststdllt 
av Landsorganisationens representantskap vid sammantrdden i december 1924 och 
januari 1925. Stockholm, A. B. Arbetarnas Tryckeri, 1925. 126 pp. 


This volume contains the technical scheme for reorganisation of the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions on industrial lines, which was decided upon by the 
1922 Congress. This scheme, drafted by the Secretariat of the Confederation and, 
after certain minor amendments, approved by the Representative Body, comprises 
33 industrial uniens with a combined membership of about 364,000. 

The report contains interesting statistics of the composition of the existing 
and proposed unions. Extracts were given in Industrial and Labour Information 
for 10 August 1925, Vol. XV, No. 6. 


Lobo, Helio. A passo de gigante. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa nacional, 1925. 
x1 + 380 pp. 

The author examines a number of political, social and economic questions of 
international interest, more especially as they affect Brazil and the United States. 
The fifth part of the book is devoted to labour questions and labour legislation 
in the latter country. 


Loriga, Giovanni. Le condizioni igieniche nell’ industria della seta artificiale. 
Reprinted from the Bollettino del Lavoro, May 1925. Rome, Tipografia cooperativa 
sociale, 1925. 13 pp. 

A study of occupational risks in the artificial silk industry, principally due to 
carbon di-sulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen, and of the progress made in finding 
successful prophylactic measures against these risks. 


Mayo, Elton. Revery and Industrial Fatique. The Journal of Personnel Research, 
Vol. III, No. 8, December 1924, pp. 273-281. Baltimore. 


The author is of opinion that the mental attitude of a worker exercises a greater 
‘nfluence upon production than either the speed at which machinery can be oper- 
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ated, output bonuses, or methods of vocational training. This mental attitude 
is sometimes connected with fatigue due to the work, a high labour turnover, and 
’ the type of work done. 


MeDougall, F. L. Sheltered Markets. A Study of the Value of Empire Trade. 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne. London, Murray, 1925. 145 pp. 


Narain, Brij. The Population of India. A comparative study. Lahore, Rama 
Krishna and Sons, 1925. v + 215 pp. 

This essay is a critical and analytical comparative study of the population prob- 
lem in India. It deals, among others subjects, with the movement of the population, 
birth and death rates, density of population, the occupations of the people, the 
problem of over-population, and a detailed discussion of various estimates of the 
national income of India. The author comes to the conclusion that “ India is 
not ovxer populated in the absolute sense, that is, we have not reached the stage 
where, on account of the exhaution of the soil, or of the possibilities of industrial 
development, the national income has ceased to grow and therefore the population 
must cease to expand. The rate of growth in the future, however, must be chiefly 
determined by the degree of success attained in developing agricultural as wellas 
non-agricultural sources of income and thus augmenting national income per 
capita.” 

The book is illustrated by numerous statistical data drawn from official and 
other authoritative sources both for India and for certain Western countries. It 
is an important contribution to the scanty literature on the question of population 
in India. 


National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants and Clerks. Thirty-fourth 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet, 1924. London. 80 pp. 


National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. Tenth Annual Report 
31 Dec. 1924. Publication No. 25. New York. 46 pp. 


The report touches incidentally upon problems of general hygiene in their 
relation to the prevention of blindness, and refers to the book by L. H. Carris and 
Louis Resnick, entitled Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupations. 


National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. An Endurable Life. 
A Year’s Work of the N. S. P. C. C. Annual Report for 1924-25. London. 48 pp. 


Pirou, Gaetan. Les Doctrines économiques en France depuis 1870. Collection 
Armand Colin. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1925. 204 pp. 6 frs. 


This book gives a clear and impartial picture of French contemporary economic 
principles. Each social and economic theory is made the object of a precise and 
objective explanation, which traces its development and emphasises the idea which 
gave rise to it. The book should be of considerable assistance to students and will 
constitute a safe guide for the public at large. 


Pleven, René. Les QOuovriers de l’ Agriculture anglaise depuis la guerre. Paris, 
Dalloz, 1925. 180 pp. 


The result of an enquiry made by the author into measures taken in Great 
Britain to improve agricultural workers’ wages during and after the war. The 
Corn Production Act of 21 August 1917 guaranteed the price of cereals to the farm- 
ers and a minimum wage to the workers, while wage rates and other conditions 
of work were to be settled by the Agricultural Wages Board, set up for that purpose. 
It would seem that the work of this Board has not been of an enduring nature so far 
as wage increases are concerned ; but its efforts to reduce hours of labour have 
resulted in what appears to be a definite victory. Unfurtunately, however, it has 
not been found possible to do anything towards improving the accommodation 
provided for agricultural workers. 

The author is of opinion that the improvement of conditions in general among 
agricultural workers is urgently necessary, if the exodus of country workers to the 
towns is to be stemmed. 

More elaborate accounts have appeared in the English language on the topics 
handled: in this book, which may, however, be useful to French speaking cvuntries. 
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Rapport de la Commission pour l'étude du probléme de la main-d’ oeuvre au Congo 
belge. Extrait de la Revue Congo, mai-juin 1925. Brussels, Goemaere, 1925. 34 pp. 


Report of the Commission appointed to study the labour problem in the 
Belgian Congo. ° 


Regimbeau, M. Des rapports de l’idée inventive et de invention brevetable dans 
les différentes législations. Thése pour le Doctorat en droit. Faculté de Paris. Paris, 
Arthur Rousseau, 1924. 208 pp. 

The suggestion was mooted a few years ago that the authors of patentable 
inventions might be safeguarded by an “‘ international patent ’’ which would ensure 
uniform protection throughout the world. Would it be possible to institute such a 
licence within a reasonable time ? Mr. Regimbeau thinks not, for in his opinion 
the various national conceptions of what is a “ patentable invention ’’ are almost, 
if not wholly, irreconcilable. 

The author gives a striking example of the position in the course of his study 
of the sense attributed to “‘ inventive idea ” by legal practice in France, Germany, 
and the United States — the three most representative countries in this respect — 
in determining whether an invention is patentable or otherwise. It is shown 
that in France both the law and the courts adopt the view that an invention con- 
sists, not in the concepticn but in the realisation of an idea -- usually in the form 
of apparatus or a product. In Germany, on the contrary, it is the idea vf an inven- 
tion which is patentable, the method of attaining its material realisation being of 
little importance, and, moreover, protected by a licence of another kind. In the 
United States there are two opposite schools of thought : the higher courts agree 
with the German view, and take the “‘ inventive idea ”’ as the criterion of an inven- 
tion, while the Patent Office is rather of the opinion of the French courts, and holds 
that a patent should only be granted in respect of the realisation of an idea. The 
attitude of the Patent Office, however, differs radically from that of the French 
courts in that it is principally interested in structural modifications as apart from 
the effects produced by them, while the primary French requirement is chat a 
functional! innovation be shown to exist. That is to say, the French courts in 
considering whether the realisation of an idea is novel are guided rather by the 
results arrived at than by the change in the form of the object for which protection 
is sought. 

In view of such divergence of opinion it would seem that all attempts to arrive 
at an international form of protection must be abandoned. The author points 
out, however, that a conference held on 15 November 1929 decided tu set up at 
Brussels a Central International Office for the international registration of patents 
and for the examination of requests for protection. 


Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses. Le Droit successoral paysan du Code Civil 
suisse. Guide a l’usage des autorités, des hommes de loi et des agriculteurs, rédigé 
par le Dr A. Bore. Brougg, Secrétariat des Paysans suisses, 1925. 218 pp. 


This very useful compilation contains all relevant extracts of legislation concern- 
ing succession law for agricultural properties in Switzerland, together with brief 
explanations. 


See, Honri. La France économique et sociale du X VIII’ siécle. Collection Armand 
Colin. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1925. 193 pp. 6 frs. 


A substantial work overflowing with documentary facts. The author, who is a 
professor at the University of Rennes, gives a vivid.and impartial picture of a 
period of which very little is generally known. This objective study of one of the 
most important epochs in French history throws into relief the forces which un- 
looed the revolutionary movement of 1789, and raised the new social structure on 
the ruins of its predecessor. Each chapter is completed by a detailed bibliography. 


Serpieri, A. La politica agraria in Italia e i recenti provvedimenti legislativi. 
Piacenza, Federazione italiana dei Consorsi agrari, 1925. 284 pp. 


The author was Italian Under-Secretary for Agriculture in 1923 and 1924. 
His book is a discussion of policy concerning the more important problems with 
which Italian agriculture has to deal. His examination includes a general 
analysis of the latest legislative measures actually adopted in his country, and is 
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preceded by a general preface giving the history of the agricultural classes In 
Italy and describing their place in Italian political life. 

The author examines the various questions of home agricultural markets, cus- 
toms policy from che agricultural point of view, relations existing between employers 
and workers engaged in agricuJture and between landowners and farmers, and the 
organisation of co-operative and mutual benefit societies among agriculturists. 
After dealing with the fiscal policy as applied to agriculture, he touches upon the 
steps taken by the present government in regard to taxation (Decree of 16 December 
1922, No. 1617) and examines the possibility of reform in that respect. The book 
closes with some information upon the origin of the agricultural policy in the light 
of the Decree of 30 December 1923, No. 3229, setting up provincial agrarian 
councils. 


Serre, Philippe. Les atteintes 4 la notion traditionnelle de l’ Etat. Paris, Les Presses 
universitaires de France, 1925. 154 pp. 


In this interesting historical study Mr. Serre examines the labour movement 
under a particular aspect, seeking to determine whether, by its theories or by 
the mere fact of its development, it constitutes a danger to the modern state. It 
is within their occupational associations, he considers, that the tendency of the 
working classes to revolution is revealed, whence may be traced the starting point 
of a new organisation, not only of production but als? of suciety. He confines 
himself, therefore, almost exclusively to a study of trade unionism. Socialism, 
viewed as the political organisation of the working classes aiming at the establish- 
ment of a socialist state, does not appear to him to be a force capable of creating a 
new constitution and a new legislation, and he gives it only brief consideration. 
A close study, however, is made of trade unionism which, through occupational! 
representation, aims at a similar result. 


Sombart, Werner. Der proletarische Sozialismus (‘* Marzismus”). Vol. 1. 
Die Lehre. x + 488 pp. Vol. II. Die Bewegung. xr + 523 pp. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1924. 

Tenth and entirely revised edition of the well-known work “ Socialism and the 
social movement” (Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung). In the first volume the 
author examines the theory of “ proletarian socialism ”, which he considers repre- 
sents socialist thought at the present time. The critical analysis of socialism to 
which the volume is devoted is both more scientific and more searching than in 
previous editions. In the second volume, the author deals with attempts at 
applving socialist doctrines, typical forms of socialist activity and propaganda, 
labour conflicts and the selection of leaders. 

A copious bibliography is included. 


Sumner, William Graham. What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. Foreword 
by A. J. KELLER. New Haven, U.S. A., Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1925. 169 pp. 

A reprint of a book first published in 1883. The author is a vigorous exponent 
of the policy of laissez-faire, holding .-hat “to mind one’s own business is a 
sociological principle of the first importance ”’. 


Svenska Arbetsgifvareféreningen. Svenska Arbetsgifvareféreningens styrelse- 
och revisionsberdttelser fér ar 1924. Stockholm, Victor Pettersons Bokindustri A. 


B., 1925. 70 pp. 

Report issued by the Swedish Employers’ Federation for the year 1924. 

Syndicats et Coopératives. Création et direction. Brochures Larousse, No. A. 48- 
Paris, Larousse. 32 pp. 1.50 frs. 

A practical outline of the organisation and working of various forms of agri- 
cultural co-operation. 


Tooms, 4, Elumaksumus (Elukallidus ). Cott de la vie, Etude statistique. Ara- 
tomme eesti statistika kunkirjast No. 36 (3). Tallinn, 1925. 100 pp. 

A study of methods of constructing cost-of-living index numbers, with special 
application to Esthonia. 
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Union ‘syndicale suisse ((Schweizerischer Gewerksehaftsbund). Procés-verbal 
du Congrés syndical des 13, 14 et 15 septembre 1924 4 Lausanne. Berne, 1925. 130 pp. 


Proceedings of the Congress of the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions held at 
Lausanne 13 to 15 September 1924. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Tarifléhne der Beschdfligten im 
Organisationsbereich des Verbandes der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter nebst Aus- 
faihrungsbestimmungen. Berlin, Selbstverlag des Verbandes der Gemeinde- und 
Staatsarbeiter, 1925. 203 pp. 1.50 mark. 


Rates of wages of employed persons coming within the scope of the State and 
Municipal Employees’ Association, as laid down in collective agreements, with 
rules for the application thereof. 


Videlaine, David. Le Régime Fiscal des Coopératives Agricoles. Paris, F. Des- 
hayes, 1925. 77 pp. 


Describes the financial system of the French agricultural co-operative societies. 


Vineent, G. E. The Rockefeller Foundation. A Review for 1924. New York, 
1925. 48 pp. 


This little book gives a condensed account of the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
activities during the year 1924. This organisation considers it desirable to devote 
the funds at its disposal to enduring work on a few vital problems rather than to 
scatter them over a larger number of causes ; at present it is principally concerned 
with medical education and public health. The Foundation seeks above all to 
encourage and assist the initiation of new activities such as health campaigns, med- 
ical schools, institutes of hygiene and so forth. As soon as a scheme has become self- 
directing and self-supporting the Foundation withdraws, and it never interferes in 
questions of internal organisation. 

In 1924 the Foundation took part in the campaign against certain tropical 
diseases (yellow fever in Mexico, South America, and Brazil ; malaria in America, 
Italy, and Palestine ; and hookworm in the whole Continent of America, in Europe, 
and in the Far East). Its principal efforts, however, are concerned with the train- 
ing of doctors. 

In addition to distributing information, the Foundation has assisted the devel- 
opment or establishment of schools of medicine, institutes of hygiene, laboratories, 
etc. in various parts, especially in new countries and the Far East. It supports 
the Health Study Tours organised by the League of Nations, in which, during 1924, 
99 doctors from 20 different countries took part. 

The Foundation has also given grants to younger workers likely to turn to good 
account an allowance which would enable them to continue a scientific career. 
During 1924, 864 individuals from 33 different countries were aided by such grants. 

The above are a few examples of the many and varied activities by which the 
Foundation tries to realise its motto : “‘ The wellbeing of mankind throughout the 
world ”’. 


Wehrle, Emil. Der Warencharakter der Arbeit und das heutige Recht. Mannheim, 
J. Bensheimer, 1925. 153 pp. 


The author undertakes an analysis of present-day labour legislation and the devel- 
opment of trade unionism, with the object of ascertaining whether any change has 
taken place in the social situation of the worker who has to sell his labour to an 
employer. The conclusion reached is that the legal position as regards wages, 
compared with that of the pre-war period, has much improved, although no change 
has taken place in the character of labour in the sense that it has not ceased to be 
regarded as a commodity. It follows that general economic tendencies exert an 
influence upon, and may even paralyse, the practical value of labour legislation. 


Woerner, Otte. Das bayerische Oedlandgesetz vom 6. Marz 1923. Munich, Berlin, 
and Leipzig, Schweitzer Verlag, 1925. 259 pp. 


In Bavaria 5 per cent. of the area of the State is waste land, of which a great deal 
could be exploited if the necessary improvements were carried out. To encourage 
efforts in this direction the Waste Land Act of 6 March 1923 was passed. Under 
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this Act the owners of a waste land area can form a public association to carry out 
improvements. When an associatiun has been established by a certain number 
of owners, who must own at least half the area in question, and represent at least 
one-fifth the total number of owners, the rest are obliged to join. Associations 
are under the control of the State. In some cases, especially where such associations 
cannot be established, public authorities can force the owners of wasteland to 
undertake the necessary improvements. The text of this Act is published in the 
present book, and very carefully commented on by the editor. 


Wurtz, Pierre. La Question de l’ Immigration aux Etats-Unis. Son Etat Actuel. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Paris, L. Dreux et M. Schneider, 1925. 334 pp. 


The author of this book is an enthusiastic admirer of the. restrictive legislation 
in force in the United States and thinks that many of the provisions in the Act of 
1917 might with advantage be adopted in France. That, however, is rather inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the volume, which is to describe the present situation 
of the immigration question in the United States. This the author does very well 
and in great detail. He examines the development of immigration and of legisla- 
tion concerning it from 1820, when the first statistics were published, to 1915, and 
in a second chapter, from 1915 to 1925 ; he gives a detailed account of recent legis- 
lation (laws of 1917, 1921 and 1924) and of the organisation of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. He touches on the important questions of “ boot-legging ’”’ and the deser- 
tion of seamen, and devotes considerable space to the Chinese and Japanese aspects 
of the immigration problem. 

In dealing with the causes of the restrictive policy he is not quite so good. 
It is suprising to find no mention of the theory of a superior ‘‘ Nordic ” race which, 
through the books of Madison Grant and Lothrop Stoddard and the statements 
of the former to Congress, had great influence in bringing about the encouragement 
of immigrants from Northern Europe at the expense of those from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. Reference might also have been made to the biological studies 
of Mr. H. H. Laughlin on behalf of the House Immigration Committee, which have 
strengthened the desire for a more careful selection of immigrants in Europe. 
There are also a few statements which are rather misleading, as, for instance, that 
Chinese continue to arrive in Canada in large numbers, and that the system of 
immigration visas for emigrants to the United States makes it possible to eliminate 
those who do not comply with the law.. It is true that it does so to a certain extent, 
but it is of the utmost importance that every emigrant should remember that an 
immigration visa is no guarantee of admission into the United States, the official 
examination being always held at the port of disembarkation ; the only European 
countries in which an examination by United States officials takes place are at 
present Great Britain and the Irish Free State. 

These are, however, comparatively minor blemishes in a very interesting book, 
which will be particularly valuable to those whose knowledge of English is not very 


extensive. 
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